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This page is set apart for the business departmént of the INsTRUCT- 
or. Onit will be found matters of interest to those interested 
in the success of the Instructor and who are co-operating with 
us in our efforts to make it, in every sense,the leading educational 
paper of the world. 








The Edinboro Publishing Co., publishers of the 
EDUCATIONAL INDEPENDENT, Edinboro, Pa., 
have been made General Agents for the INSTRUC- 
TOR for Institute work in every state in the Union 
except New York. All applications for Institute 
Agencies should be sent tothem. All applications 
for local agencies should be sent direct to the home 
office. 

YK 
If you are to attend a Summer School, Asso- 
ciation, Institute or other Educational gathering 
this summer, you can easily pay your expenses 


by taking subscriptions for the Instructor. 


RK 


On another page we make a timely premium 
offer in the form of a Camera. Those who se- 
cure this will have as good a Camera as money 
can buy. <A few hours’ work will secure it. 

RK 

Keep the fact that the subscription price of 
the Instructor is to be increased to $1.00 con- 
stantly in mind, and should you tell your 
friends we shall surely appreciate it and doubt- 


less they will. 


RK 


Plans have been perfected enabling students 
entering the AMERICAN CoRRESPONDENCE NoRMAL 
during the summer vacation, to double up on 
the work if they desire and complete the course 
in seven instead of thirteen weeks. This ar- 
rangement will be weleome to many, and the 
plan will be fully explained on application. 

EK 

The work being done by the American Cor- 
respondence Normal was never so popular as to- 
day, and hundreds of teachers are taking up the 
work every month. Another large edition of 
our ’97 Catalogue has been made necessary by 
the ever increasing demands for it, and it is now 
in the hands of the binder. This is the largest 


and most complete catalogue of the kind ever 
issued, and should be in the hands of every pro- 
gressive teacher. It is sent free for the asking. 
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Great Offers. 


On another page the following offers are 

made : 

1. Normal Instructor one year and Craig’ s 
Question Book, postpaid $1. 14. 

2. Normal Instructor, Educational Inde- 
pendent, Craig’s Question Book, $1.24 postpaid. 

8. Normal Instructor, the Pathfinder, Craig’ s 
Question Book, $1.49 postpaid. 

4. All three papers and the book, to same 
address, for only $1.64. 


As the price of Craig’s Question Book is $1.64, 
the price of the Instructor 50c., the Pathfinder 
$1.00, Educational Independent 50c., the extreme 
liberality of these offers is apparent. Any per- 
son, either when subscribing for or renewing their 
subscription to Normal Instructor, is invited to send 
the small additional amount required and get Craig’ é 
Question Book, together with cither or both of these 
publications. 


The Educational Independent published at Edinboro, 
Pa., is one of the brightest and best papers published 
for supplementary reading. It contains eight large 
pages always filled with interesting and valuable mat- 
ter and is published weekly during the school year. 
Subscription price fifty cents. By a special arrange- 
ment with the publishers we are taking subscriptions 
for it together with the Insrrucror at 75 cents for both, 
should the Question Book as above offered not be de- 
sired. Send to the publishers for a sample copy of the 
Independent. Above we make a very liberal offer of 
these two papers and Craig’s Question Book. 


The Pathfinder, published at Washington, D. C., is 
the freshest, brightest and best edited weekly news- 
paper to be found and asa current topics paper for 
school use has no superior. The subscription price is 
$1.00 a year but by special arrangement with the pub- 
lishers we can furnish it one year, together with the 
Instructor at the remarkably low rate of $1.10, should 
the Question Book, as above offered,not be desired. If 
you wish to examine a specimen copy of it write to the 
publishers for one. 











Have you Noticed Our 


SCHOOL 
SOUVENIRS ~ 


—advertised elsewhere in the 
Instructor? As a desirable, yet 
inexpensive gift for close of 
School they have no equal. One 


f \ sample free. 
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All the buds and bees are singing ; 
All the lily bells are ringing ; 
All the brooks run full of laughter, 
And the wind comes whispering after, 
What is this they sing and say ? 

“Tt is May!” 


Look, dear children, look ! the meadows, 
Where the sunshine chases shadows, 
Are alive with fairy faces, 
Peeping from their grassy places, 
What is this the flowers say ? 
“Tt is May !’’ 


See ! The fair blue sky is brighter, 
And our hearts with hope are lighter. 
All the bells of joy are ringing ; 
All the grateful voices singing ;" 
All the storms have passed away ;— 
“It is May !” —Selected. 
RK 


National Educational Association. 





The National Educational Association will be 
held in Minneapolis, Minn., in July. Satisfac- 
tory arrangements will be made with all railroads, 
and every teacher who avails himself of the op- 
portunity of attending this meeting of the fore- 
most educators of our country can not fail but 
receive new inspiration, and a determination to 
go back to their schools and do better work the 
coming year than they have done the past year. 
The meeting held at Buffalo last July was largely 
attended and pronounced by all as the most suc- 
cessful educational meeting ever held. We ex- 
pect to be able to announce the program of the 
meeting at Minneapolis in our next issue of the 
Instructor. 

hk 
Nature Study for Public Schools. 





Nature-study, or seeing familiar things in a 
new light, is a valuable factor in education. How 
many people can explain so that a child can 
understand, why water puts out fire, why some 
young squash plants bring their shells out of the 
ground on their backs and others do not; or 
show the difference between a leaf-bud anda 
fruit-bud of the apple; or tell from whence all 
the house flies come? The world is full of such 
common things about which people do not in- 
quire. Yet such subjects can be made very in- 
teresting to children and they can be taken up 
in the schools, not as an added recitation, but as 
a rest exercise once or twice each week to relieve 
the monotony of the school-room, and later- be 
made the theme for a language exercise. Here 


are two important faculties that may be brought 
into exercise,—accurate observation and the 
power of expressing definitely what is seen. 

The College of Agriculture of Cornell Univer- 





sity has undertaken to assist, free of expense, all 


teachers who wish to introduce this work in their 
schools. All parents and teachers interested in 
this work would do well to send their address to 
the chief clerk of the College of Agriculture, 
Ithaca, N. Y., for detailed information. 


* yk 


Memorial Day. 





Memorial Day has come to be regarded as our 
most important holiday and its observance is be- 
coming every year more and more general 
throughout the United States. There is no place 
where the observance of this day will be as ef- 
fective in teaching patriotism and a love for the 
defenders of our Nation as in the school, there- 
fore every teacher should commence early to 
make such preparations as are necessary fora 
proper observance ofthis day. As Decoration 
Day falls upon Sunday it will be necessary that 
the preceding Friday or the following Monday 
be set apart for your exercises, if you wish to 
take a school-day for same. As Monday is re- 
garded in many states as a holiday, when the 
day set apart as such falls upon Sunday, it might 
be better to hold the exercises on Monday, May 
31. In villages and cities where the observance 
of Decoration Day is generally in the hands of 
the G. A. R., it is very befitting that the school 
children unite with them on Sunday; but in 
country districts where there areno G. A. R. 
Posts, no teacher should allow the occasion to pass 
without some such appropriate exercises at school 
as will be found elsewhere in the Instructor. By 
properly observing this day, we perform the 
double duty of honoring the dead and_ teaching 
the younger generations those patriotic princi- 
ples which are the life of our grand and noble 
country. 


Ky 


Inquisitive Pupils. 





Frances E. Willard, in a letter to young teach- 
ers, telling of her experiences at teaching, very 
plainly explains her method of dealing with in- 
quisitive pupils. She says: ‘My first chief 
thought at the beginning was to help to make 
my pupils curious minded ; I wanted each one 
to be a walking interrogation point, a mental 
pudding stick and “‘stirrer-up,’’ nota flat, stupid 
fool of a period. To ask me questions was their 
perpetual permission and delight. These did 
not relate to their text-books as much as to the 
‘great. out-doors.’ That is a child’s true home. 
How to tell a tree by its leaf; a plant by its 
blossom ; a bird by its song—were among our 
daily lessons.’? Discouraging children in asking 
questions, is one of the most fatal mistakes 
made by teachers. Do you strive to make your 
pupils curious minded or do you cut them short 
when they ask you questions, by replying that 
there is no time to answer their questions? It is 
not expected that you will or can answer all 
questions which a child may ask, but you cer- 





tainly should not discourage, but rather en- 
courage him to ask questions about things which 
it is right that we should know about. Certain- 
ly no teacher will neglect the golden opportunity 
of answering such questions asthe pupil may 
ask about the ‘‘great out-doors’’ and strive to 
make the pupils curious minded about the 
beauties of nature. 
* Fk 
Weights and Measures. 





The closing month ofschool approaches. The 
“‘scales,’’ so to speak, are being brought forth to 
weigh and measure loss or gain. Some of the 
weighing is done by the teacher in estimate of 
his or her own success or failure as a teacher. 
The weighing which measures out by its test 
next year’s position must be done by the superin- 
tendent, principal or those in authority over the 
teacher. With what scales, teachers, shall your 
secret judgment weigh the year’s work and _ pro- 
nounce it success or failure? Difficult, exceed- 
ingly so, to find the honest scales with their per- 
fect adjustments of weights and measures. In 
the surface estimates of others this year may 
stand out as an apparent failure. You know, 
within yourselves. Happy if you have been 
strong enough to impress your judges with your 
secret aim as well as the actual accomplishments. 

Take Emerson’s weighty words into the scales 
when you measure :—‘‘Not failure but low aim 
is acrime.’’ Do not forget this test. If your 
aim has been low, no mere cry by lookers on of 
‘‘Success, success,’’ can atone, or lift to an even 
balance, the side of the scales thus weighed down. 
On the other hand, what is branded as failure, 
may have been at heart a high aim, which shall 
with a little more struggle, perhaps in another 
year, balance the scales and give to your own and 
other’s satisfaction the high measure, success ! 
Take heart ! 


Fk 


Contributions Desired. 





We should be pleased to examine short, prac- 
tical articles on A1ps AND Devices, for making 
Arithmetic, Language, History, Reading, Spell- 
ing, Geography, Physiology, Writing, etc., 
interesting to children. 

Material for the Friday Afternoon Depart- 
ment, such as original recitations, original songs 
which may be sung to familiar or to original 
tunes, motion songs with explanations, dialogues, 
drills, ete. 

Specially prepared programs for Lincoln’s, 
Washington’s and Longfellow’s birthdays, Arbor 
Day, Memorial Day, Commencement Day, 
Thanksgiving Day and Christmas. 

Write all manuscript plainly on one side of paper. 
All available contributions will be retained and paid 
for according to their value ; all unavailable manu- 
scripts will be returned, if er by a sufficient 
amount of postage. 

Address all letters containing such contribu- 
tions to the Editorial Department. 
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By Chas. H. Peters, St. Paul, Ohio. 








Percentage. 





The phrase per cent., or its symbol %, means 
hundredths. 

Per cent. and hundredths are synonymous terms 
in the subject of Percentage. 

While we have given in most arithmetics such 
terms as base, rate, the percentage, amount 
and difference, which confuse so many boys 
and girls to such an extent that frequently ‘‘the 
cases’’ of percentage become permanent stumb- 
ling blocks, I believe it possible and best for begin- 
ners at least, to teach the subject successfully 
without any knowledge to the pupil of these 
terms whatever. 

The pupil who understands decimals ought 
not to experience any difficulty in percentage. 
I do think that the best prelude to the subject of 
percentage is a review of decimal fractions, for 
when the pupil has learned that per cent. and 
hundredths are interchangeable he should be 
taught that decimal hundredths are meant. The 
decimal system is simple and scientific, and the 
method used by most mathematicians. Having 
fixed the idea in the pupil’s mind that % =hun- 
dredths, begin a series of simple exercises like 
the following :— 

EXERCISE I. 


Rewrite the following, using %. 


(1) .06; .08; .10. 
(2) .25; .87; .87. 
(3) x03 eos roo 


(4) 125 hundredths. 

(5) One thousand hundredths. 

(6) .004 ; .003. 

(7) .0025 ; .00333 ; .000}. 
EXERCISE II. 


Change to hundredths, expressed decimally. 
(1) 10 per cent. ; 5 per cent.; 6 per cent. 
(2) 25 per cent.; 56 per cent.; 80 per cent. 
(8) 325 percent. ; 1200 per cent.; 501 per cent. 
(4) 124 per cent.; 334 per cent. ; 64 per cent. 
(5) 4 per cent. ; 3 per cent. ; 3 oe cent. 
(6) .04 per eeatls .00% per seh ; 000} per cent. 
(7) 46822 per oot. 10101.04 per cent. 
EXERCISE III. 
Change to per cent. and then to hundredths. 
(1) 453545454 
(2) $3 tos vei as3 re 
(3) gos fo $5 $5 F 
(4) 858525554 
EXERCISE IV. 
Express as decimals and then as common frac- 
tions. 


(1) 44 per cent.; 54 per cent.; 6} per cent. 
(2) 74 per cent.; 124 per cent.; 16% per cent. 
(3) 18} per cent.; 26% per cent.; 334 percent. 
(4) 374 per cent.; 43} per cent. ; 56} per cent. 
(5) 624 per cent.; 777 834 per cent. 


(7% per cent. ; 
(6) 874 per cent. ; 66% per cent.; 96% per cent. 
Operations with per cent. 


To develop the process of obtaining so many 
per cent. of a number, and to fix the fact that it 
is performed by multiplication, begin by using a 
simple series of problems like these : 

EXERCISE NO I. 


How much is : 

(1) 10 times 80? 

(2) 5 of 80? 

(8) .1080, or .10 of 80? 

(4) 10 per cent. of 80? 

(5) 8X 64? 

(6) <5 or 3 of 64? 

(7) .08 of 64? 

(8) 8 per cent. of 64? 

(9) 374 per cent. of 64? 

(10) 1124 per cent. of 33? 

(11) 825 per cent of 160? 

(12) A man had 240 sheep and lost 5 
of them ; how many has he left? 

It is observed in percentage the three quantities 
correspond to the three quantities in multiplica- 
tion—the multiplicand, the multiplier, and the 
product. These are the base, the rate, and the 
percentage respectively. 

For finding the rate use an exercise like the 
following, which will illustrate what a simple 
process it is: 


per cent. 


EXERCISE NO II. 
(1) 24 is how many times 12? 
(2) 12 is what fractional part of 24? 
(3) 12 is how many hundredths of 24? 
(4) 12 is how many per cent. of 24? 
Notes :-— 
These are all problems in finding one of the 
missing terms of a multiplication. The multi- 
plicand and product are given to find the multi- 
plier. It is readily observed that product+ 
multiplicand= multiplier. 
Solutions : 
(1) Since 24 is the product ofa number of 
times 12, the number is 24-12, or 2. 
(2) Since 12 is the product of some number! 
of times 24, the number is 12-24, or 4. 
(3) Ditto. And $=.50. 
(4) Since 12 is the product ofso many per 
cent. or hundredths of 24,the number is 12-24, 
or .50. .50=50 per cent. 
(5) 25 is how many times 5? 
(6) 15 is what part of 60? 
(7) 16 is how many hundredths of 64? 
(8) 334 is 4 per cent. of what number? 
(9) Having 96c. I spent 32c. What per cent. 
of my money have [I left? 
(10) Investing $800, I lose $160: what per 
cent. of my investment have I left? 


EXERCISE NO. IIL. 





when the percentage and rate are given. 

(1) 18 is 3 times what number? 

(2) 18 is } of how much? 

(3) 18 is .06 of what? 

(4) 18 is 6 per cent. of how much ? 
Notes :— 

(1) Since the product and multiplier are given 
to find the multiplicand we have the rule :— 
multiplicand=product+-multiplier. And since 
18 is 3 times some number, the number is 18+-3, 
or 6. 

(2) 18+-?=the number, or 24. 

(3) 18-+-.06=the number, or 300. 

(4) Ditto the 3d. 

Problems :— 

(5) $32 is 4 of how much money ? 

(6) 32 is 8 per cent. of what ? 

(7) I spent $1200, or 66% per cent. of my 
money, what have I left? 

(8) In a battle 80 per cent. of the men, or 6400, 
were left. How many were killed? 

EXERCISE NO IV. 

To develop the plan of solution when the 
amount or difference is given. 

(1) What number increased by 12 times itself 
becomes 65 ? 

(2) What number increased by } of itself=42 ? 

(3) What number increased by .08 of itself= 
216? 

(4) What number increased by 8 per cent. of 
itself =216 ? 

(5) What number diminished by 4 of itself= 
40? 

(6) What number diminished by .04 of itself 
=288? 

(7) What number diminished by 4+per cent. 
of itself=288 ? 

Notes :— 

(1)-A quantity increased by 12 times itself 
becomes 13 times itself. Since " times the 
number is 65, it will be 65+-13, or 5 

(2) 44+3—}. 42+f=—24, the peau 

(3) Increased by .08 of itself a number be- 
comes 1.08 times itself. 216--1.08=200 the 
number. 

(4) Solution ditto. 

(5-6-7) Solutions on same plan except the 
subtracting in place of adding. 

When pupils can solve problems readily from 
these principles it may do to acquaint them with 
the fact that names are given sometimes to the 
terms of percentage. 

(1) The base is what the per cent. is of. 

(2) The percentage is the result of the base x 
the per cent. 

(3) The rate is the per cent. 

(4) The amount=base-++- percentage and dif- 
ference—base—percentage. 








When y you oubectibe or renew why not ask a 
friend to subscribe with you? Sendtwo new sub- 
scribers with fees in fulland we will credit your 
subscription wite 50 cents, if you are a subscriber, 
or send you this paper one year from date if you 





To develop the process of finding the base 
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By Lillian M. Cherry, Minneapolis, Minn. 








Lights on the Puzzling Cases. 





‘‘The sooner the child learns the unifying ef- 
fect of good and the isolating effect of evil con- 
duct, the more earnestly he will strive to attain 
unto the one and to avoid the other.”’ 


valuable to a first primary teacher. It could 
not harm a third, a fifth—shall I say—a teacher 
of the highest grade. While the book may be 
more especially for mothers and kindergartners, 
its underlying principles are universal—it should 
speak to every teacher. For the one obvious, 


| greatest, highest duty of every teacher, is ‘‘Child 


Study,’’ and I would use the word in its high- 
est sense. 

The quotations at the head ofthis talk are 
from the chapter on ‘‘The Training ofthe Will,’’ 
which seems particularly to apply on the sub- 
ject. I can but give them, without space to 
enlarge upon the thought, with the view to their 
suggestive helpfulness to the teacher. The use 


‘‘Little by little will come the realization that} of the word until which she dwells upon in this 
free will is not the liberty to do whatever one | chapter, is one to which I wish to refer. This 
likes, but the power to compel one’s self to obey | little word until is a very bright light, teachers, 
the laws of right, to do what ought to be done tocarry in our winding pathway of discipline. 
in the very face of otherwise overwhelming im-/ Rightly understood it will often guide us well. 
pulses.’’ —Elizabeth Harrison. _ | ‘‘Never forget that little word wnti]—it means that 

What teacher is there who does not have her} the ideal can be restored and the child again 
puzzling cases, her trying pupils, who require strive to realize it, through petient, earnest en- 
some entirely different treatment from the ma- deavor. There must be no failure of sympathy 
jority, the ‘‘black sheep’’ of the flock—is| upon your part, the moment it is asked for.”’ 
there any school-room exempt? Rarely so, but} Following the thought of our April talk, I 
usually in the mixed elements of our public| would that we might have the veritable outdoor 
schools, there are two, four, a dozen perhaps, of light upon some of our puzzling cases. It is 
pupils whose peculiar disposition seem almost | | surprising what revelations will come to us of 
impossible to deal with. Out of the multiplic- | the character of our pupils, if we are able some- 
ity of the teacher’s duties, how difficult it is to times to study them in the freedom of the woods 
give the proper study to these individual cases. ‘and field. While, of course, frequent trips of 

Ofttimes it really necessitates a study of the | this sort are scarcely practical or advisable, I feel 
child’s past life and environments to enable a that no teacher should go through a school year 
teacher to make the wisest and most just esti-| without once or twice at least, taking the trouble 
mate and disciplive of the particular cases. | and time to take her classes to the woods. 
“What then,’’ questions the teacher who really! The boy who seemed a hopeless case, without 
desires to be just and wise in her dealings, ‘‘can 1; any good in him, witnesses the transformation. 
do to compass the problem ?’’ All certainly | Who is it that so thoughtfully places the stones 
cannot be done ; it is beyond the human ‘teach- across the little brook, that all the children may 
er’s power until conditions be so changed that reach a desired spot where the lovliest violets and 
perhaps twenty, instead of fifty or more children, | wild flowers grow? Who is it that so gently helps 
are consigned to the care of one. May that day | the little ones across—who so gallantly helps his 
speed its coming ! teacher over the treacherous bridge? Who is it 

The nearness of the birthday of the great) that shows a wonderful depth of appreciation of 
Froebel, so menrorable an occasion yearly in| every flower and bud and leaf, every treasure to 
the Kindergarten world, may remind us that as | be gathered along the river banks? It is the 
teachers, we would do well to seek light frequent- | bad boy of your school]; at least, I shall never for- 
ly from this wonderful student of child nature. get one case in which I was literally over- 
Whether we are primary teachers or teachers of |whelmed and astonished by a transformation of 
more advanced pupils, we would do well if we) this kind in ‘‘my black sheep.’? I had said to 
but read carefully once a year the life of Fred-| myself, ‘‘that boy is hopeless, young as he is.”’ 
erich Froebel. There are thoughts and general | He had tried my patience beyond all human en- 
principles suggested which may become to us a| durance, and was a torment to the entire school. 
bright light in many a problem. That day I found in him a soul of beauty hid- 

I might enumerate a hundred books—and den under much rubbish. I learned, too, some 
many which enter deeply into psychological secret little ways to his heart, and it was hence- 
problems—all of which would no doubt be deep- forth my delight where it had heretofore been 
ly profitable. But really, teachers of young and | my torture to study and win that boy to become 
old, (and busy teachers, too) need more espec- ‘more what a boy should be. He seemed to feel 











ially, some simple foundation thoughts and | differently towards me too, from the mere fact 
principles, when they seek guidance in books. Ij that for one little moment, I, his teacher, was 
cannot forbear referring most gratefully to the} actually dépendent on him for a safe foot path 
writings of that celebrated Kindergartner, Eliza-| across the brook, and that I needed the flowers 


beth Harrison. 


Her book on Child Study is in-| and treasures he could bring tome. I do not 








know why I speak of the “‘boy” always. I 
suppose we have ‘‘black sheep’’ among the girls, 
but they have a habit of falling more into the 
background. 

A good point to remember, I think, in all 
dealings with these pupils who are really a trial 
or puzzle to us, is to avoid impressing them 
with the fact that they are puzzling or causing 
great trouble and anxiety. Ofttimes many of 
our troubles come from our anxiety. 

I should like to give further instances and 
thoughts upon the topics just touched upon, but 
space forbids. The bearing of home visits upon 
our puzzling cases, I shall hope to take up later. 
Ere we go to the homes, we will then, for the 
present, leave our schools in imagination, out in 
the bright light of the open sky, where many of 
the trials and puzzles of our schoolrooms (if 
there be such) seem to utterly vanish under the 
sweet influences of nature. 

To key us up in thought and realization of the 
high calling of every one who deals with chil- 
dren, shall we carry in mind these noble words 
of Elizabeth Harrison, and, too, for our en- 
couragement, not discouragement ? 

‘‘One of the greatest lines of the world’s work 
lies here before us: the understanding of little 
children in order that they may be properly 
trained. Correctly understood, it demands of 
woman her highest endeavor, the broadest cul- 
ture, the most complete command of herself, 
and the understanding of her resources and en- 
vironments. It demands of her that she become 
a physician, an artist, a teacher, a poet, a phil- 
osopher, a priest.’’ 

+e 
A Boy, Not a Lawyer, Wanted. 








A gentleman who owned a farm told a friend 
one day that he needed a boy to work about his 
place. The friend expressed a wish that he 
would find one soon. In a few days the gentle- 
man went again to his friend and said : 

“T have just got a boy and: hope he will be a 
good one.’’ 

About a week later he was asked how his boy 
was getting along. He replied, 

“T havn’t any boy.” 

‘‘Why,’’ the friend said, ‘‘you told me last 
week that you had one.”’ 

“T thought I had, but I found I was mistaken. 
When I told him to do anything a certain way 
he would say : ‘Hadn’t I better do it this way ?’ 
or when he was doing one thing and I told him 
to do another he would reply: ‘Hadn’t I better 
finish this first?’ I want a boy who will do as I 
tell him, and not a lawyer to instruct me; so 
I sent him away.’’—Ex. 








A few hours work—10 new subscribers for the 
Instructor—and you have a complete set of Cham- 
bers’ Encyclopedia free of charge. A large number 
of our readers have procured this most excellent 
work in this way and you'can easily do so. Begin 
to-day. 
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By Anna L. Moore, Madison, Wis. 








Subject and Predicate. 





While there are many interesting and in- 
structive facts to be learned by a close study of 
the other elements which enter into the con- 
struction of any sentence, yet the most import- 
ant elements, from both an intellectual and a 
grammatical standpoint, because the bases up- 
on which the modifying elements depend, are 
the subject and predicate. 

Again, of the two, the subject is, relatively, 
of the greater importance, since that alone de- 
termines the nature of the action, being or state 
which is asserted or predicated of it and which 
forms the predicate of the sentence. 

The simplest grammatical construction con- 
sists of a mere statement involving no terms 
other than subject and predicate; as, ‘John 
runs.”’ 

The complexity of life and hence of descrip- 
tions of life forbids to any great extent the use 
of such simplicity. Deep thought and compli- 
cated action demand a corresponding medium of 
expression. 

A great difficulty in the way of teachers of 
language in the present as in the past, is the 
lack of a general mode of expression for the 
terms or elements which compose the various 
sentences which express the exigencies of thought 
or action. 

This difficulty is mainly due to the large 
number of text-books or ‘‘Language Lessons’’ 
which have been placed upon the shelves of our 
book stores within the past two decades. In 
order to warrant the publication of so many dif- 
ferent books change in the text was necessary, 
and since the matter of changing facts themselves | 
was in the main out of the question, the nomen- 
clature of the terms used offered the simplest 
solution of the difficulty. 

Every teacher who has had a varied experience 
in the matter of examinations in different locali- 
ties, where the standard text-book changed with 
the locality can, doubtless, recall some instance 
based upon this fact which is more laughable 
now than at the time of occurence. 

When the pupil reaches the point where the 
analysis of sentences is begun, the first statements 
after the sentence itself is classified are those re- 
lating to the subject and predicate. Various 
authors use different means of classifying them. 
One author speaks of the unmodified subject 
and predicate as the ‘‘subject word’’ and the 
‘‘predicate word.’’ Another uses the expres- 
sions ‘‘unmodified subject’’ or ‘‘predicate’’ and 


‘‘modified subject’’ or ‘‘predicate,’’ as the case 
may be. Another speaks of the ‘‘simple sub- | 
ject” or ‘‘predicate’’ and “‘the complex subject’? | 
or ‘‘predicate ;’’ while still another uses the | 
term ‘‘complete’’ in place of ‘‘complex.’’ Again, | 
we find the expressions ‘‘grammatical  subject’’ | 
or ‘‘predicate’’ and ‘“‘logical subject?’ or “predi- | 
cate.’? There are also other terms used for this 
purpose, but sufficient has been said upon this 
phase of the matter to indicate the necessity for 
a selection of terms which will express the ideas 
to be conveyed without unnecessary circumlocu- 
tion. It would seem from the standpoint of ac- 
curacy and conciseness that the terms ‘‘subject 


word,”’ ‘‘predicate word,’’ ‘complete subject’’ | 





The subject of a sentence may be a single 
word, as ‘‘John’’ in the sentence ‘John runs.’’ 


It may be a pronoun, as ‘‘he”’ in ‘“‘He runs,”’ or 
merely an impersonal pronoun as “‘it?’? in such 
sentences as “‘It rains,’’ or ‘‘It thunders.’’ 


Such elements are very simple grammatically, 


but the ordinary pupil begins to be puzzled 
when compound subjects are reached and this 
perplexity increases as the use of phrases, clauses 
and sentences as subjects follow each other. 

The remarks concerning the subject, (when 
composed of other than a single word or verb 
phrase, ) are equally applicable to the predicate. 
While, of course, a clause or sentence is not 
found as the predicate of a sentence in precisely 





and ‘‘complete predicate’’ are the best to apply | 
to the corresponding elements of a sentence. 
One objection may be made to this terminology ; 
namely, when the subject or predicate, un- 
modified, consists of more than a single word, as 
in the case of compound subjects and predicates 
or subjects and predicates which, while un- 
modified, consist of phrases, clauses, or indeed, 
of complete sentences. In that case the word 
‘‘orammatical’? may be substituted for the 
words ‘‘subject word’’ or ‘‘predicate word.”’ 

Whenever pupils have attained sufficient men- 
tal ability to analyze sentences they are able to 
use intelligently any reasonable terminology re- 
quired for that purpose. 

The word ‘‘complex’’ seems out of place as a 
term to indicate the subject or predicate element 
with all its several modifiers, because in many 
instances it is distinctly paradoxical when the 
simple or grammatical element is taken into 
consideration with it. 

In such a sentence as the following: ‘Mary 
and Margaret, the twin daughters of Mr. Jordan 
the mayor, played and sang with precision and 
elegance,’’ the simple subject is in itself com- 
pound and the same is true of the simple 
predicate. The use of theterms ‘“‘simple, com- 
plex and compound’’ might well be confusing 
to a beginner in the use of grammatical terms, 
while the use of the terms ‘‘grammatical’’ to rep- 
resent the unmodified subject and predicate and 
‘“complete’’ to represent the modified subject and 
predicate answer every grammatical purpose and 
are free from the objection above mentioned. 
The above criticism may seem to be trivial 
but every experienced teacher will be able to re- 
call some instance or instances of the complete 
mental befogment of pupils based upon no more 
serious cause than some such mixture of terms. 
In educational matters, to a greater extent than 
elsewhere is possible, is the old adage true: 
‘An ounce of prevention is better than a pound 
of cure.”’ 
truth, however complex, upon the mind of a 
pupil sinks into a mere shadow compared with 
the difficulty of removing a false impression and 
substituting the correct; in almost every case 
some remnant of the old idea remains to dim 
and mar the brightness and firmness of the new 
and substituted form of the truth. 





The difficulty of impressing a. new) 


| the same manner as a phrase, clause or sentence 
'may be used substantively as the subject of a 
sentence, still it is no uncommon thing to find 
‘such elements as parts of the predicate. 

Whitney’s ‘‘Essentials of English Grammar’ 
treats of such complicated constructions with 
admirable accuracy and brevity. He cites il- 
lustrations, (usually taken from the best litera- 
ture, ) of each construction mentioned and any 
peculiarity is thoroughly discussed. 

The formal analysis of sentences by pupils 
can have but one advantage, namely, that of 
calling their attention to the peculiarities which 
enter into the construction of the English lan- 
guage. 

Here, as in most other branches, too little 
original work is required. After the realm of 
absolutely simple sentences has been left behind 
each pupil should be required to compose and 
analyze at least twenty sentences similar to the 
examples cited in the text. The number 
twenty is not intended to be arbitrary, but 
merely to indicate to some extent the amount of 
original work necessary to a complete under- 
standing of each part of the subject. 

The actual work necessary for each class, each 
pupil, is a personal matter to be decided by the 
teacher. 

Frequently pupils detest the work of com- 
posing sentences or illustrations of grammatical 
facts, but this feeling is due mainly to a lack of 
ideas about which to group the words. Few 
grown people realize to what an extent children 
feel that they know of nothing worthy to be put 
into a sentence. Where such a feeling is known 
to exist it may be well to assign some interest- 
ing topic to the class for study or investigation 
out of school hours some days before the gram- 
matical exercise is to be required and of course 
without mention. The topic must be one in 
which the class will, as a whole, take a lively 
interest and that is often a matter of locality. 
If the locality suggests nothing, then the teacher 
must have recourse to current events, or to the 
permanent stock in hand ; namely, the ‘Seven 
Wonders of the World,’’ ‘‘Brooklyn Bridge,”’ 
‘Columbian Exposition,’’ or any event which is 
of sufficient moment to be described in such 
books as the children can secure. 
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By A. M. Hyde, Oberlin, Ohio. 








The study of historic ornament is necessary 
for a knowledge of modern ornament. In this 
branch of art the ancients are still our teachers, 
and we at best are but imitators. 

Like political history, ornament may be clas- 
sified in three great divisons Ancient, Medieval, 
and Modern. These three periods cover about 
3,500 years; the Ancient extending down to 
about the third century of ourera ; the Medieval 
from this time tothe 13th century, and the 
Modern from the 13th century to the present 
time. 

The first two periods of historic ornament may 
be divided into their leading styles, these being 
distinguished from each other by certain char- 
acteristics peculiar to them. From a study of 
these styles much may be learned of the char- 
acter of the people by whom they were wrought, 
as well as the influence of the earlier upon the 
later styles. 

The leading styles of Ancient ornament are 
the Egyptian, the Greek, and the Roman. Of 
these the Egyptian is the earliest as well as the 
simplest. 

The Egyptian style is characterized by symbol- 
ism, simplicity, and the conventionalization of 
natural forms. The Egyptians did not seek for 
beauty of effect, but rather for symmetrical ar- 
rangement. They never used pictures of natural 
objects but always conventionalized them. Sym- 
bolism is to beseen in everything. For example, 
the winged globe was frequently placed over doors 















































(d) 
Sas 
and windows. The globe represented the sun, 
and the wings providence. The sphinx was used 
to represent the combination of physical and in- 
tellectual power, and was usually placed on eith- 
er side of the way leading to the temple. The 


wave-scroll represented water in motion. The 
lotus, or water lily of the Nile, represented the 








annual inundations which are the source of 
fruitfulness of the lower Nile valley. In Figure 
55, (a) represents an Egyptian border taken 
from a tomb, The lotus bud and front and side 
views of the lotus blossom are represented, all 
strictly conventionalized. ? 

Very costly materials were used in Egyptian 
ornament, including ivory, precious stones, gold 
and silver. When Egypt fell a prey to oriental 
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despots, some of her artists were carried into 
other countries and largely influenced the Persian 
and Greek styles. 

The characteristics of the Greek style are 
estheticism, artistic finish, simplicity and con- 
ventionalization. The Greeks used symbols 
sparingly, but substituted beauty of effect or 
estheticism. They used both sculpture and 
painting, the latter being much used on vases. 
These were divided into two classes, those having 
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painted ornaments, the ground work being left 
the natural color, and those having natural col- 
ored ornaments, the ground work alone being 
painted. 

Greek ornament is divided into the Doric, the 
Ionic, and the Corinthian styles, the character- 
istics of which we cannot take up in this paper. 

In (d) Fig. 55, is represented a Greek border 
taken from a vase now in the British Museum. 
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In this border the unit is the rosette, similar to 
that of (a) Fig. 56. In (a) Fig. 57 we have 














another Greek border ; in (a) Fig. 58 the Greek 
lily, and in (a) Fig. 59 another rosette. 





The characteristics of the Roman style are| 


estheticism and extreme elaboration. The 
Romans added little more than the arch to Greek 





ornament, but elaborated it with great variety of 
effect. In curves they-used the circle instead of 
the Greek ellipse. 

In (b), Figure 56, is represented a Roman 
rosette, a conventionalized flower form. In (b) 
Fig. 59 is represented the Tudor rose in relief, 
from which the rosette just referred to is doubt- 
less taken. i 

The leading styles of Medieval ornament are 
the Byzantine, the Saracenic or Moorish,and the 
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Gothic. The characteristics of the Byzantine are 
Christian symbolism, estheticism and conven- 
tionalization. 

In (b), Fig. 55, is represented a Byzantine 
border taken from Constantinople. Both the 
Byzantine and Gothic styles used the trefoil, quat- 
refoil and cinquefoil, represented respectively by 
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(a) (b) and (c), Fig. 60. The trefoil had ref- 
erence to the Trinity, and the quatrefoil to the 
four Gospels, the testimgny of the four evange- 
The l’y or fleur-de-lis represented purity. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 27.) 
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By Kate L. Vigus, Portsmouth, Ohio. 








James Russell Lowell. 





‘An’ thet’s the old Ameriken idee, 
To make a man a Man an’ let him be.” 
—The Biglow Papers. 

This great American poet, humorist and 
diplomatist was born at Cambridge, Mass., Feb. 
22, 1819. 

He is descended from a long line of very honor- 
able ancestors. The city of Lowell, 
Mass., is said to have been named in 
honor of one of the poet’s relatives. 
His father was a distinguished minister 
and his mother was a very remarkable 
woman having a fondness for ancient 
songs and ballads. 

Except during the time he was in 
Europe, the poet has always lived at 
‘‘Elmwood.’’ A number of elm trees 
standing near the house gave the name 
‘‘Elmwood’’ to the estate. 

Mr. Lowell entered Harvard college 
in his sixteenth year and graduated in 
1838. After leaving college he entered 
the Law School and finished the course 
in 1840. He then opened a law office 
in Boston, but it is not definitely known 
that he was ever engaged in unraveling 
the twisted knots in any law suit. He 
soon left the law and gave his time to 
literary work. : 

In 1841 he published a volume of 
poems entitled, ‘‘A Year’s Life.’ In 
1843 in connection with a friend he be- 
gan the publishing of a magazine, the 
‘‘Pioneer,’’ but it was too literary for the 
times and but a few numbers were pub- 
lished. 

Mr. Lowell married Miss Maria White of 
Watertown in 1844. She is the author of some 
very beautiful poems, but being very frail she 
lived but nine years after she had married. The 
same day she died, a child was born in the poet 
Longfellow’s home and it was with deep sym- 
pathy for his bereaved friend that Mr. Long- 
fellow wrote his poem, ‘‘The Two Angels.” 

Early in life Mr. Lowell placed himself on the 
side opposing slavery, although to be an aboli- 
tionist at that time was to be called fanatic. 

In 1848 society was greatly surprised and 
puzzled by the appearance of ‘‘The Biglow 
Papers,’’ a collection of poems in the Yankee 
dialect by ‘‘Hosea Biglow,’’ and furnished with 
quaint but shrewd notes and introductions by 
‘Homer Wilbur, A. M., pastor of the First 





church in Jaalam.”’ 





Mr. Lowell had a two-fold object in publish- 
ing these poems ; to preserve the local expres- 
sions of New England in a permanent form and 
to fight with the sharp weapon of satire the ex- 
tension of slavery. These ‘‘Papers’’ did ef- 
fectual work, for their sentiments were echoed 
everywhere. 

In the same year two more great poems were 
published 
beautiful of poems, ‘‘The Vision of Sir Launfal.”’ 





truth that it teaches :— 


“Tis heaven alone that is given away, 
Tis only God may be had for the asking.” 


In the Prelude to Part First what a faithful 








Published and Copyright, 1897, by A. W. Elson & Co., Boston. 


“The cowslip startles in meadows green, 
The butter cup catches the sun in its chalice, 
And there’s never a leaf nor a blade too mean 
To be some happy creature’s palace.”’ 
or in the Prelude to Part Second of the winter 
scene, where 
‘No mortal builder’s most rare device 
Could match this winter palace of ice.”’ 

In 1855 Mr. Lowell succeeded Mr. Longfellow 
as Professor of Modern Languages and Belles 
Letters at Harvard. He received permission to 
study two years in Europe before taking up his 
duties at the college. He returned in 1857 and 
no professor was ever more popular with his 
students. 

In this same year he married Miss Francis 
Dunlap who had the charge of his daughter’s edu- 


this year editor-in-chief of ‘“The Atlantic Month- 
ly.’’ In 1862 he was succeeded by James Thomas 
Fields. Mr. Lowell published in 1867 a second 
series of ‘‘The Biglow Papers,’ ineluding the 
poems called out by the Civil War. In one of 
these poems (No. X) Mr. Lowell puts words in 
the mouth of ‘‘Hosea Biglow,’’ which ‘although 
spoken in his shrewd Yankee dialect, yet show 





‘A Fable for Critics’? and that most | 
nephews who were slain in our Civil War. 
| 

False, indeed, must be the soul that does not 


receive inspiration from this poem for this grand | oration’’ (July 21, 1865) is a beautiful tribute 


_ ° 
Flower,’? ‘The Fountain,”’ 
picture is given of the busy summer days, when | Fatherland,” ‘The Heritage,” ‘A Parable,” 





cation while he was abroad, and he was also made 





the poet’s deep grief at the loss of his three 
His ‘‘Ode Recited at the Harvard Commem- 


to the memory of the Harvard scholars who so 
nobly gave up their lives for their country. 

Many of Lowell’s shorter poems are very 
beautiful. Among these are: ‘‘With a Pressed 
‘Song,’’ ‘The 
‘*To the Dandelion,’ ‘‘Beaver Brook,’’ 
‘‘The Foot-Path.’’ 

His chief prose works are: ‘‘Among 
My Books,”’ ‘‘Fireside Travels,’? ‘My 
Study Window.” 

In 1877 Mr. Lowell was appointed 
United States Minister to Spain, from 
which position he was transferred in 
January, 1880 to that of Minister to Great 
Britian. 

He died at Cambridge August 12, 
1891. 

Quotations. 





If I were asked what book is better than a 
cheap book, I should answer that there is one 
book better than a cheap book, and that is a 
book honestly come by.—Jn a speech before the 
U. S. Senate committee on patents, Jan. 29, 1886, 

No price is set on the lavish summer ; 

June may be had by the poorest comer. 

—The Vision of Sir Launfal. 

Life is a leaf of paver white 

Whereon each one of us may write 

His word or two, and then comes night. 

—For an Autograph, 
Yes, faith is a goodly anchor ; 
When skies are sweet as a psalm, 
At the bows it lolls so stalwart, 
In bluff, broad shouldered calm. 
—After the Burial, 


——_ro——— 
What $5.00 Will Do. 








From an educational standpoint, what will 
$5.00 do? It depends very much on how it is 
invested. At Yale or Harvard it would not pay 
the expenses of the average student for one day, 
at a High School or Academy it will pay the 
average student’s expenses fora week. In the 
AmericanCorrespondence Normal this amount 
will pay all the expenses of any student in 
any one of our Normal Courses for a full 
term of thirteen weeks, and our students 
claim that they accomplish even more than in 
school for the same period. Our institution is 
the oldest, most prosperous, best equipped and 
most thorough of the kind and gives instruction 
to more persons each year than any other school 
in the world. Send for our 80 page catalogue. 
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State Judicial Department. 





The State Judicial Department consists of the 
courts of the state, and its one purpose is the in- 
terpreting of the laws and applying them to par- 
ticular cases, or in other words, the administration 
of justice. The legislature makes the laws, but 
it has no power to execute them. The governor 
can recommend the passage of certain laws or veto 
objectionable bills, but he cannot make law nor 
try a trivial suit in court. 

The necessity fora court of justice is very 
manifest when we come to examine into the dis- 
putes that arise. Itis often very hard to tell 
what the truth really is,as one party will say one 
thing and another party another; or one party 
may claim that the law does not include his case, 
the other party that it does. These and many 
other points have to be decided before the law 
can be executed and justice administered. It is 
the duty of our judicial department to perform 
this work. 

The higher courts of the state are of two classes, 
those that have jurisdiction throughout the entire 
state, and those that have jurisdiction in only a 
particular district of the state. 

The supreme court, called in some states the 
court of appeals, is the highest court of the 
state. The number of judges of this court varies 
in different states, there being a chief justice and 
from two to eight associate justices in each state. 
These justices are chosen in different ways in the 
various states. In some states they are elected 
by the people, in others by the legislature, and 
in others they are appointed by the governor and 
confirmed by the senate. 

Their terms of office vary in the several states 
from two years to appointment for life, most of 
the terms being for long periods of time. The 
supreme court holds its sessions at the state 
capital and its jurisdiction extends over the entire 
state. It is engaged chiefly in the trial of cases 
in which appeals have been taken from the de- 
cisions of the lower courts, and its decision is 
final except in those cases in which it is alleged 
that the state law is in conflict with the consti- 
tution or laws of the United States. In such 
cases appeals may be taken to the United States 
supreme court at Washington. 

The district or circuit court has original juris- 
diction in general, of all important civil and crim- 
inal cases. They are called district courts be- 
cause they are held in each district of the state ; 
and circuit court because the judges have to 
travel from court to court making a circuit of the 
courts over which they preside. In each district 
there is also one district judge elected by the 
people, appointed by the governor, or elected by 
the legislature. These courts also hear appeals 


from the lower courts. 





There is generally one probate or surrogate’s 
court in every county, whose work consists in 
settling the estates of deceased persons. They 
take proofs of wills and empower executors to 
act. In cases where no will is left, they appoint 
an administrator, who distributes the personal 
property among the heirs. Should the admin- 
istrator fail to perform his duty properly, this 
court settles the accounts and decides the disputes 
that arise over the distribution of the property. 
This court also has charge of the estates of minors 
whose parents are deceased and appoint guar- 
dians. Cases may be appealed from this court 
to the supreme court and sometimes to the cir- 
cuit courts. 

When a public officer is accused of corrupt 
conduct while in office, it isthe duty of the 
lower house to investigate the matter. If they 
find sufficient evidence to warrant a trial, they 
make a formal charge against him called an im- 
peachment. The upper house then acts asa court 
of impeachment and tries the offender. 

The justice’s court is our lowest court and has 
power to try civil cases which involve small 
amounts. In some states it must be less than 
$50, in others less than $100, and still others less 
than $200. They also have the power to arrest 
and examine persons accused of higher crimes 
and try persons who have committed petty of- 
fenses. There are usually several justices of the 
peace in each town, who, in addition to presiding 
at justice’s court, have some executive authority. 

There are various other courts existing in the 
different states. Among these are the police 
courts held by police judges in cities ; courts of 
sessions and courts of oyer and terminer ; county 
courts or courts of common pleas, and courts of 
chancery or courts of equity. 

In both civil and criminal cases the party 
making the complaint or suing is called the 
plaintiff and the person sued and who defends 
himself against the prosecution is called the de- 
fendant. The ordinary steps ina civil action 
are substantially as given below. 

In all except the lowest courts, the proceedings 
of law suits are taken by means of written papers 
so that a record of them may be preserved. The 


first paper issued by the court at the request of | 
the plaintiff is usually a swmmons served upon | 


the defendent,summoning him to appear in court 
within a specified time. He may appear in court 
himself or send his attorney to file a notice in 
the clerk’s office. If he does neither, the plain- 
tiff may take judgment ‘and have it executed at 
once. 

If the defendent appears, the plaintiff is re- 
quired to file or serve his written complaint set- 
ting forth his claim and the defendant then files 
or serves his plea or answer. These papers are 
called the pleadings. 

The court then examines the pleadings and if 
they agree as to facts, it makes its decision with- 
out the form ofa trial. If they do not agree as 
to facts a trial is necessary. 

Trials may be had before the court alone by 





mutual consent of both parties ; but either party 
may demand a jury and most cases are so tried. 
At every term of court a number of men residing 
in the county are summoned to attend court to 
serve as jurors during that term. From these 
the jurors in each particular case are chosen. In 
the higher courts twelve men constitute a jury ; 
in justices’ courts only six are chosen. 

As soon as the pleadings are filed either party 
may summon the other to trial; and if either 
fails to appear the other may have judgment 
against him. Witnesses are compelled to appear 
at trial by subpoenas issued by the court, com- 
manding them to attend, under heavy penalties 
if they donot. A judge presides at every trial 
and. decides whether the testimony offered by 
either side is proper to be admitted in the case. 

The plaintiffs counsel opens the trial by giv- 
ing a statement of the case and proceeds to ex- 
amine witnesses on his side. Ifheso desires 
the defendant’s counsel has a right to cross-ex- 
amine any or all of these witnesses. In like 
manner the defendant’s counsel briefly states 
what his defense is and proceeds to examine 
witnesses, the plaintiff's attorney cross-examining 
each one if he desires. The defendant’s attorney 
then sums up his side of the case, after which the 
plaintiff’s counsel closes with his argument. If 
the trial is before a justice and no jury is drawn, 
the justice may decide the case at once or take 
the time prescribed by law in which to make his 
decision. If the trial is by jury, the judge de- 
livers a charge to them, giving them a summary 
of the evidence on both sides and pointing out to 
them the points they are to decide and the law 
as it applies in the case. The jury then retires 
to deliberate in secret. They are not allowed to 
communicate with any one save the judge and 
are kept in charge by an officer who sees to their 
wants. If they are unable to agree upon a ver- 
dict they are discharged and a new trial may be 
had ; but if they agree they return to court and 
deliver their verdict. Usually the jury fixes the 
amount of the damages and this is named in the 
verdict. In most states all the members of the 
jury must agree before a verdict can be rendered. 

After a verdict, or decision of a case by the 
court, judgment is filed or recorded and the suc- 
cessful party may add as a part of this judgment 
the costs or expenses of the trial. 


————-@e—___—_. 
A Summer School at Home. 





Do you contemplate following some plan of 
study during the summer vacation? Many 
teachers do so and often spend $100 or more for 
the privilege of attending a summer school. 

The AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE NorMAL is 
providing a special course for those who wish to 
have all the benefits of a Summer Normal without 
going to so great an expense. At an expense of 
only $5 you can take a complete course through 
this institution and carry on the study wherever 
you may be, whether at home, at some pleasant 
resort, visiting friends, or in fact anywhere that 
mail can be delivered, for all our instruction is 
given by correspondence. Better write for full 
information. For address see first cover page. 
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By Chas. H. Peters, St. Paul, Ohio. 








The Civil War. 





SECOND PAPER. 





LESSON VI. 


[ eateries Campaign. 
1. McClellan’s plan against Richmoz.d. 
2. Why so called? 
3. Battle of Williamsburg. 
1. Date 
2. Account of 
4, Seige of Richmond 
1. Account of 
5. Jackson in 
1. Object 
2. McDowell’s movement 
3. Battles. 
1. With at —— ——. 
2. With at ‘ 
| What plan were these actions to accomplish? 


Blackboard Work for Class. 
Locate accurately :— 
1. Williamsburg. 8. Port Republic. 
2. Cross Keys. 4, York River. 
5. Shenandoah Valley. 
Commanders at battles :— 


1. Williamsburg { eelinass 


Union 
2. Cross Keys | Confederate 


. § Union 
3. Port Republic | Conteiaete 
Note:—Make a star after each winning General. 


LESSON VII. 


(1. Peninsular Campaign—continued. 
1. Battle Fair Oaks. 
1. Account 
2. Change of southern commanders. 
3. Result. 
2. Seven Days’ battles. 
1. McClellan’s decision. 
1. What it was. 
2. Cause of. 
3. Result. 
3. Describe the struggle. 
4, Who victorious? 
2. Northern movement of Lee. 
1. Danger of. 
2. Pope’s Campaign. 
3. Lee’s resolution after Pope’s defeat 
at Bull Run. 
| 3. What Plan? 


For Blackboard. 
Locate these battle grounds, ete. 
1. Fair Oaks. 
2. Hanover C. H. 
3. Harrison’s Landing. 
Battles : 
1. Fair Oaks. (Date. ) 
1. Commanders. 
1. Union 


— 





Valley. 





Under the Union Plans. 1862. 








Under the Union Plans. 1862. 





2. Confederate 
2. Successful army. 
2. The Seven Days’. 
1. Commanders. 
1. Union. 
2. Confederate 
3. Second Battle Bull Run. 
1. Commanders. 
1. Union 
2. Confederate 
2. Successful army. 


LESSON VIII. 


“4 Invasion of Maryland by— 
1. Call for troops. 
2. McClellan’s army. 
3. Battle of Antietam. 
1. McClellan discovers Lee’s plans. 
2. Date. 
3. Account. 
4. Result. 
2. Back in Virginia. 
1. Gen. —— takes command. 
2. Battle of ‘ 
1. Date. 
2. Account 
3. Result. 
(3. Which plan? 


Blackboard Work. 


I. Locate: 
1. Antietam Creek. 
2. Fredericksburg. 
2. Commanders at 


F Union 
1. Antietam Ge utaieate 


2. Fredericksburg poe 


3. Make a list of the President’s calls for troops 
thus far in the war by giving the number 
called. 

Ist. Call. 
2d. Call, ete. 


LESSON IX. 


(1. Inthe West. 
1. Battle of Perryville. 
2. Battle of Iuka. 
1. Date. 
2. Result. 
3. Battle of Corinth. 
1. Date. 
2. Result. 
4, Battle of Murfreesboro. 
1. Date. 
2. Account. 
3. Result. 
5. Vicksburg Expedition. 
1. Planned by. 
2. Holly Springs. 
3. Sherman’s post. 
4, Van Dorn’s capture of Grant’s 
supplies. 
1. Account. 
2. Effect on Grant’s Army. 
5. Sherman’s attack. 
2. Emancipation. 
1. What was it ? 
2. Why done? 
3. When? 
4. By whom issued ? 
3. What plan? 


Saidieed. 


1862. 





Under the Union Plans. 





Au 


Under the Union Plans. 1862-3. 





commanders where battles were fought. 
1. Perryville. 
2. Iuka, 
8. Corinth. 
4. Murfreesboro. 
5. Holly Springs. 
LESSON X. 

Note :—Plans remained same as in 1862 with 
a new one added: Tb occupy Tennessee. 
War in the Fast. 

1. Battle of Chancellorsville. 
. New Commander for Union. 
. Position and condition of the two 
armies. 

Strength of the armies. 
Account of battle. 
Action of Gen Sedgwick. 
Result of Hooker’s move. 
Effect. 
1. On the North. 


1863. 


Nok bop 


2. On the South. 
2. Second Northern Invasion by Lee. 
1. Where? 
2. The danger. 
3. Who sent to check Lee? 
4, Battle resulting’ 
1. Where? 
2. When? 
3. Account. 
4, Result. 
[ 3. What plan? 


Blackboard Work for Class. 

1. Chancellorsville. 

Locate 

. Date 

. Commanders 

killed. 
army. 


Under the Union Plans. 





Gen. 
. Victory for 
ettysburg. 
Locate. 
Date. 


Commanders { 





Losses. 
Victory for 


FOR 


Queries. 








Battles 
AX 
to 
oe 2 DE Oom ow Poe 


army. 





1. What was ‘‘the battle above the clouds?”’ 
2. In what battle was the Union army de- 
prived of a commander for an hour? 

3. What was the ‘“‘Swamp Angel ?”’ 
4, What was the decisive battle of the war? 
5. In what battle was an entire army des- 
troyed ? 
6. Who said and on what occasion, ‘‘Pooh ! 
they can’t hit an elephant at this distance?” 
-7. In what battle were 10,000 Union soldiers 
killed in twenty minutes ? 
8. When and where was the last fight of the 
war? 

9. Who was ‘‘Fighting Joe?”’ 
10. Where was the Emancipation Proclamation 
written ? 








When you subscribe or renew why not ask a 
friend to subscribe with you? Send two new sub- 
scribers with fees in fulland we will credit your 
subscription wite 50 cents, if you are a subscriber, 
or send you this paper one year from date if you 
are not. 








Locate the following places and make a list of 
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Conducted by F. J. VanHoesen, Oakfield, N. Y. 








“Tt is to the interest of all the citizens that every 
child in the State shall have so much education as shall 
enable it to comprehend our political institutions, and 
to follow intelligently some useful industry.” 


Current Legislation. 





At no time is the study of history more inter- 
esting than while it is being made. It is true 
that such nearness to the events themselves 
makes it impossible to draw just and impartial 
conclusions respecting the relative importance 
and influence of the different happenings ; but 
yet, this very nearness gives a charm and vivid- 
ness to the present that the future can never 
possess. It is in this present that we must live, 
and with this present that we must deal. Indeed, 
it is this present-ness that gives to our teaching, 
as nothing else can, just that degree of vivid in- 
terest which is necessary to catch and to hold 
the attention of our pupils. 

The growth of this idea may be seen in the 
increasing emphasis placed upon current events 
during the past few years, both by the educa- 
tional papers and the exaininations for teacher’s 
certificates. But of all current events those of a 
political character are the most important, and 
are rightly receiving the larger share of attention. 
With such tendencies and conditions this depart- 
ment has much in common. It would, if pos- 
sible, point out the importance of, and some of 
the many ways in which teachers and pupils 
may be brought into deeper sympathy with the 
political movements of the day. 

Nothing will more surely create an interest in 
any movement than personal acquaintance with 
some of the leaders of the movement. But when, 
as in the majority of cases, personal acquaintance 
is impossible, we have recourse to what will 
prove a close second to such acquaintanceship ; 
viz: familiarity with the biography of the lead- 
ing men, and a knowledge of their thoughts and 
feelings as discovered by a study of their private 
and public utterances. To apply these princi- 
ples to the work of this department, as touching 
the subject of current legislation, is the purpose 
of the following paragraphs. 

To state the objects more fully: We should 
seek to bring our pupils into possession of a 
knowledge of the person and work of the present 
county, state and national legislators. They 


should not only know from what they have 
learned in their study of Civil Government when 
and how these men are elected to office,and what 
their principal duties are, but they should be 
made acquainted, as far as possible, with the 
men themselves. They should know something 





of their lives, especially of their entrance into 
the public service, and of their methods of dis- 
charging the duties of their respective offices. 
They should also become familiar with the posi- 
tion which these men have severally taken upon 
the different questions at issue, and should be 
led to form their own judgement as to whether 
those positions are reasonably tenable. And 
farther, the pupil should be led to form in ad- 
vance, from his present knowledge of the char- 
acter and political position of a public official, his 
judgment as to what that official will do under 
each crisis as it arises. (Care should here be 
exercised not to confuse what, in all probability, 
will be done, with what, as may be equally clear, 
should be done.) No better exercise could be 
followed for developing the pupil’s power to read 
human nature (which in after life, will be read 
more frequently than books) to form discrimi- 
nating and logical opinions, and to weigh the 
value and influence of circumstances and envir- 
onment. 

We must consider means. How may such 
conditions be brought about? There is little hope 
of finding a way around all the difficulties. If 
it could be found, it would scarcely be wise to 
take it. No method will be satisfactory in its re- 
sults which does not require some work on the 
part of the pupil. Among several possible 
methods, there is one which so nicely combines 
the work of investigation and classification as to 
deserve special notice. I will call it the legisla- 
tive album system. The plan is briefly this: 
Secure a large and well-bound scrap book and 
divide it into four parts, headed respectively 
County, State, National and International Legis- 
lation. After the album has been thus arranged, 
securely fasten a few sheets of legal cap to inside 
of front cover (sew it across the top edge is best) 
for the purpose of complete index, to be filled 
out as the work progresses. Now for the work- 
ing of the plan. Direct the pupils to papers, 
magazines, etc., for biographical sketches, his- 
tories of legislative bodies, reform movements, 
pending bills, and whatever may be helpful 
toward the accomplishment of the general pur- 
pose. From these sketches they are to make di- 
gests of their own which, after revision by the 
teacher and careful copying by the pupil, will 
be given their proper place in the album and 
indexed. Cuts of public officials, public build- 
ings and fac-similes of important documents will 
add greatly to the attractiveness of the volume. 
References should also be entered in their proper 
places to encyclopeedias or other published works. 
And so on to the end of the teacher’s inventive 
ability. 

Can you not bend this general plan to meet 
the needs of your school? Remember, that to 
create a real and patriotic enthusiasm in your 
pupils is a large part of your work. This done, 
the rest is easier. A teacher’s best and most 
permanent work is not always that of ‘‘hearing 
classses. ’? 

Village and town may be added, though 





pupils are generally quite familiar with these. A 
convenient division of the pages will be found 
to be as follows: Three times as many pages 
for the state as for the county, a third more for 
the nation than for the state, and one-half as 
many for international as for the nation. Ina 
book of 100 pages the divisions would contain 
10, 30, 40, and 20 pages respectively. 

In proof that some plan like that mapped out 
in the preceding article, or an equivalent there- 
of, is a real necessity to the future development 
and safety of our national life, note the following: 

A careful canvass of the Wisconsin State Prison 
made by the warden shows that 37% of the 
convicts could neither read nor write. The report 
also shows by careful estimates that, of the illit- 
erates of the state of state-prison age, one out of 
every 173 goes to the state prison ; but that of 
those of state-prison age who can read and write, 
only one out of every 1,557 find their way to 
the prison. If simple literacy proves such an 
effective remedy for crime, what may we not 
expect when all the children of the state are 
given careful and thorough training in the fun- 
damentals of true citizenship? Ought not every 
American teacher to be enthusiastic in the work 
of ‘‘growing’’ citizens? 

A few years ago an entomologist brought to 
his home near Boston a few specimens of the 
Gypsy moth. Several of these moths made their 
escape, and the state of Massachusetts has spent 
in four years $450,000 in its efforts to extermi- 
nate the little destroyer. It is now declared 
that it will take at least $1,000,000 to get en- 
tirely rid of the pest. All this isa real and 
forcible illustration of how one little act ofa 
single member, and that an act of carelessness 
rather than of crime, affects the entire social and 


political body. 
In this same connection, and practically illus- 


trating the close connection between the school 
and the state—the fact which this department 
seeks to emphasize—we quote a paragraph which 


appeared ina recent issue of ‘The Outlook,’’ 


headed 
USEFUL CITIZENS. 


The school-children of Rochester, N. Y., have 
by their industry succeeded in ridding the city of 
a pest of moths. Those moths had become so 
destructive that the Forestry Association offered 
a prize of five dollars to each of the children in 
any one school who would bring in 1,000 or more 
of the cocoons of this insect ; three dollars to the 
three bringing in the second largest number; two 
to the three bringing in the third largest number. 
This was in 1893. The next year the amount of 
the prizes was increased to ten dollars for the 
boy or girl who brought in a greater number of 
cocoons than were brought in by any one pupil 
in 1893; this was 44,900. Twenty children 
each won a ten-dollar prize. The school-children 
of Rochester have gathered from the bark of 
trees, fences, rough places in houses, almost 
9,000,000 of those moth cocoons, and now the 


city is free from these insect pests, through the 
efforts of these children. 
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Plant Talks for Teachers. 





BY JEANNETTE CLAFLIN, TOLEDO, OHIO. 





II. THE PLANT CELL, 

Were we to ask ourselves the simple question, 
‘(What is a tree?’’? we should consider it almost 
too childish to answer. It requires no thought 
‘to say, ‘‘It is the largest form of plant. It con- 
sists of a trunk, branches covered with leaves, 
and is supported and nourished by underground 
roots." But let us pursue the question further. 
What is the trunk? Obviously, the wood. 
What is wood? A hard, vegetable growth which 
gives strength to the plant and through which 
the sap flows to the leaves. : 

But what is this indefinite ‘‘vegetable growth ?”’ 
That brings us a little more deeply into the sub- 
ject and opens before us the picture of the fibers 
and the channels for the conveyance and storing 
of sap, starch and other foods, the layers of bark, 
and above all, the inconceivable multitude of 
cells which make up the structure of all plants, 
however insignificant. 

The plant cell! How can pupils be expected, 
from our descriptions merely, to.form any clear 
apprehension of it? Great things are perhaps 
more appreciable than small. Not until the 
microscope opens to us its woyld of wonders can 
we begin to realize the magnitude of the Creator’ s 
power. The large town clock may thrill the 
atmosphere for miles with the inspiring majesty 
of its tones. As we listen to the reverberation, 
we speak with wonder of its mechanism and the 
dignity possessed even by inanimate objects, but 
we are awed to silence when we endeavor to ap- 
preciate the skillful adjustment of the minute 
machinery so dexterously fitted as to produce a 
perfect time-keeper which may occupy the small 
compass of the setting of a finger ring. 

The making of fine lace is to most of usa mar- 
vel of skill, but how do the most delicate meshes 
compare in texture with the product of the 
spider’s spinning ? 

But comparisons pale before us when we think 
of the countless numbers of living particles that 
might be held by a single mesh of the lace, the 
fineness of whose texture filled us with such ad- 
miration of the maker’s workmanship. 

As Burroughs says, ‘‘Nature has but two 
forms, the cell and the crystal,—the crystal first, 
the cell last. All organic nature is built up of 
the cell ; all inorganic, ofthe crystal. Cell upon 
cell rises the vegetable, rises the animal ; crystal 
wedded to and compacted with crystal stretches 
the earth beneath them.’’ Before we can study 
the structure and contents of the cells of leaves 
and stems and flowers, we must attempt to form 
a clear conception of their appearance. 

We think we know what yeast is, but until we 
have seen it under a strong magnifying power, 
we have learned the merest nothing of this com- 
monest of household supplies. We know enough 
of its properties to understand its utility, but to 
learn its form and determine the kingdom in 





which it must be classed requires that a drop of 
yeast solution be placed under the lens ofa 
powerful microscope. Here we may see more 
or less ovoid bodies, single or in groups, and we 
have presented to us one of the simplest forms 
of cells. Each is a single speck of rounded, jelly- 
like substance, called protoplasm, the material 
which forms the basis of all living organisms. 
Like nearly all plant cells, the yeast surrounds 
itself with a wall whose substance is a product 
of the protoplasm called cellulose. 

The protoplasm is the vital part of thecell. It 
is capable of absorbing food substances for itself, 
it may effect in these materials, chemical changes, 
building up and increasing as it constantly re- 
produces new cells, or giving off the products of 
such decomposition as chemical changes may 
cause. It is the active principle of life. 

The yeast represents one of the simplest meth- 
ods by which the cell multiplies itself. A little 
protuberance appears on the wall of a large cell. 
It gradually increases in size, this little bud be- 
coming by construction a globule which finally 

_— Zax _ breaks away from the 

(@ YY} f= 


& Z ) parent cell and repeats 
<i) ¢ iY jn itself the latter's 


Fig.1.—Yeast cells, magnified. life history. (Fig. 1.) 
Biologists place yeast in the lowest ranks of veg- 
etable life, its simplicity being especially exem- 
plified in this mode of reproducing by budding, 
as it is appropriately termed. 

Cells do not all bear the same form and are 
very far from being equal in size or regularity of 
outline. Those of one sort of tissue in either 
plant or animal—for both are composed of cells, 
—are similar. Some are rounded, some in the 
form of hexagonal prisms, others long and nar- 
row, perhaps with pointed ends. For those to 
whom a compound microscope is inaccessible, a 
pretty clear conception of two common forms 
may be‘obtained by examining an orange and a 
piece of honey-comb. 

It will be seen that the bee is an artistic as 
well as a mechanical little builder. Each com- 
partment of its store-house is a remarkably sym- 
metrical hexagon prism. It may well represent 
on a gigantic scale the similarly shaped plant 
cell, the latter’s wall of firm texture inclosing 
the fluid contents as the wax of the honey-comb 
holds firmly its juicy treasure. Still, we must 
not draw the lines of comparison too closely,and 
exclude from our thought the possibility of the. 
transference of sap from cell to cell, for in the} 
plant cell osmose is one of the important qual- 
ities. 

In woody plants, striking differentiation takes 
place in the cells. The large cells of the center, | 
or pith, carry the sap in the young tree, but as_ 
new layers of wood are added each year, other 
cells assume that function and the pith becomes 
empty and dry. 

Figure 2 represents the microscopical appear- 
ance of a small, longitudinal section of a young 
shoot of the white pine; the pith atc, sur- 





rounded by long spiral vessels, 6; ducts, parts 


of whose walls show hollowed places or pits, a; 
and other cells of various forms. Figure 3 isa 
transverse section of the same. It-is easy to see 
how rounded cells might take irregular forms by 
division and pressure one against another. 
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| Fig. 2.—Cellular structure of White Pine 
Longitudinal section, 





Fig. 3.—Transverse section of 
White Pine shoot. 


We find, as well as angular cells, those of some- 
what cylindrical shape, an idea of which we may 
gain from an easy comparison. Break one of 
the divisions of an orange and carefully remove 
one of the little sacs which hold the juicy pulp. 
It is an elongated, ovoid body which well illus- 
trates the infinitely smaller microscopical cell 
Care must be taken, however, in this illustration, 
to avoid giving children the impression that this 
orange sac isa single cell. It is used only asa 
visible representation of the form. 

In making a microscopical study of cells, it is 
necessary to examine them in both longitudinal 
and cross sections, in order to gain an idea of 
their real shape. The instrument discloses the 
outlines of the walls, and without the two views 
it is difficult to realize that the bodies being ex- 
amined are not flat surfaces, but vessels which, 
though infinitely small, play their own part in 
life by holding nature’s supplies. Overlooked 
by the many in its apparent insignificance, the 
student and the scientist seein the cell work- 
manship too marvelous for comprehension. 
“Trifles make perfection, but perfection is no trifle.’’ 





If your teacher friends knew that the INSTRUC- 
TOR is to be enlarged and improved in every way 
and the price increased to $1.00 they would doubt- 
less subscribe while it can be procured at the fifty 
cent rate. How can you better show your friend- 
ship than to tell them all about it. 
ee 

We want a good agent in every town for Craig’s 
Question Book and the Instructor. Our terms are 
most liberal. See terms and conditions on another 


page. 
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PENMAANSHIP. 


In making the main 
down stroke in Q draw 





By W. T. PARKS, Denver, Colo. 


the pen well to the left. 
The loop in the bottom 





should be small and nar- 
row. 
The upper part of Zis 


40, ee , : : similar to the first part > 
YID#A a ws Tore aaa H, K,M,N,Q, etc. At 


the center there may be a 
very small loop or simply 


2 ( Z / ai 2. ene x * point. The lower loop 
should not extend more 
PoC (Get fo pole than one-third ofthe way 

a to line below. . 


ETL Stimy tase ita sillaphe 


All good writers make 
the letters very much 
shorter than formerly and 


fof fff fd ak gar PA this is to be commended; 


aL 


it does not in any sense 
detract from legibility and 


ttt LLL LO4 2 geome aeCNon 


of time and effort. 








Practical Methods. 





Always begin each writing exercise with a 
spirited movement drill that will develop the 
motions necessary to produce the copy; these 
drills give a power and freedom that can not be 
well acquired in any other way. But to be 
effective they must be well directed ; play-work 
counts for nothing. If the teachers of writing in 
the schools and colleges would give more time 
to movement drills—developing movement and 
hand control—instead of allowing their pupils to 
waste so much time simply drawing the copies, 
the results in writing would be far more desirable. 

Spend ten minutes on exercises 15, 16, 17 and 
18 before beginning on the letters and words and 
repeat often. Exercise 18 will aid in making 
first part of H, W, M, etc.; exercises 15, 16 and 
17 will be equally helpful in making last parts 
of W, M, N, etc. Practice on each letter very 
carefully for about five minutes before taking up 
work containing it. Notice that if the middle 
part of M is omitted, the result is N. Make last 
parts of Mand N almost as tall as first parts ; 
avoid making these letters too broad for their 
height, and especially too wide between first and 


second parts at top ; the latter is equally true of | 


W. Becareful not to make W too narrow at the 
bottom. If the W’slook as though they are go- 


The up and down lines in ¢ touch at the center. 
Note similarity between first parts of t and p; p 
finishes with last lines of n, m or h. Caution— 
be very careful to make this letter longer above 
the base than below it. Prefix the first part of 
a to land you have d as made here. Form this 
letter with care ; study the crossings very closely. 

The teacher should study the needs of each 
pupil and the quickest and the best means of 
supplying them. Ifa pupil is found to be de- 
ficient in the lateral movement—that used in 
carrying the pen from left to right across the 
paper—he should at once be thoroughly drilled 
on such exercises ; as, two or more n’s, w’s, 0’8, 
m’s, v’s, etc., joined, making the letters from 
one-half to an inch apart; but, if his trouble is 
with the ‘‘up and down’? movement—that used 
mainly in making such letters as J, b, h, k,.f, etc. — 
he should be required to spend considerable time 
each day on such exercises as 15, 16, and 17, 
and joining two or morel’s, b’s, etc. Such drills 
should be persisted in until the difficulties are 
entirely overcome. To do a little spasmodic 
work and quit is worthless. 

Drill frequently on pen-holding and_ position. 





Have the pupils reverse the pen-holding occas- | 
ionally and practice a few simple movement ex- 


‘ercises. 
Analysis. —Proper analysis is absolutely indis- 


elements (straight and curved lines), is the work 
of the advanced pupil —the ‘‘budding’’ artist 
penman—and not that of the beginner. I never 
speak of the principles as such ; but instead of 
designating these common forms as principle 1, 
2, 3, etc., I speak of them as last part of n, m, 
h, p; first part of X and Y, or first part of H, K, 
M, N, W, etc. This has many advantages, for 
when one refers to a form as common to several 
letters every time it is spoken of, the pupils soon 
become familiar with not only it, but all letters 
containiny it, which is far better than saying 
principle 4, 6, etc. 





-~@—o 
Seeing the Point. 





A boy returned from school one day with a 
report that his scholarship had fallen below the 
usual average. And this conversation took 
place : 

‘‘Son,’’ said his father, ‘‘you’ve fallen behind 
this month, haven’t you?”’ 

“*Yes, sir. ”? 

‘‘How did that happen ?”’ 

‘Don’t know, sir.”’ 

The father knew if the son did not. He had 
observed a number of dime novels scattered about 
the house ; but had not thought it worth while 
to say anything until a fitting opportunity should 
offer itself. A basket of apples stood upon the 
floor, and he said : 

‘‘Empty out those apples, and take the basket 
and bring it to me half-full of chips.”’ 

Suspecting nothing, the son obeyed. 

‘‘And now,”’ he continued, ‘‘put those apples 
back into the basket.’’ 

When half the apples were replaced, the boy 
said : 

‘‘Father, they roll off. I can’t put any more 
in.”’ 

‘‘Put them in, I tell you.”’ 

‘‘But, father, I can’t put them in.”’ 

‘Put them in? No, of course you can’t put 
them in. You said you didn’t know why you 
fell behind at school, and I will tell you why. 
Your mind is like that basket. It will not hold 
more than so much. And here you’ ve been the 
past month filling it up with chip dirt—dime 
novels. ”’ 

The boy turned on his heel, whistled,and said: 





‘‘Whew ! I see the point.’’ 
Not a dime novel has been seen in the house 


ing to fall over to the right, they are too wide at) pensable to a correct knowledge of the form of from that day to this.—Epworth Herald. 


the top, too narrow at the bottom, or both. Mid- 
dle part of W should be taller than either first or | 
last parts. No letter needs more careful study 
and practice than W. Last line of W should be| 
short, well curved, and should finish well to 
right of preceding line, or the letter will have a 
stiff appearance. The two parts of X should 
toueh slightly above the middle and be well 
curved. 

The crosses between the parts of M, indicate 
that those spaces should be equal in width ; the 
same is true of W. 


“ 


the letters, but the “hum drum _hair-splitting”’ 
analysis usually contained in copy-books and 
ordinarily taught is not only discouraging and 
senseless, but positively injurious. 

| In learning form, whatever it may be, the pu-| 


|pils should be tought wholes first and parts 


afterwards ; going gradually from the known to' 
the unknown. Thenew should be the old with 
additional features. Thus it will be seen that 
comparison forms a most important feature in 
teaching writing. ‘‘Hair-splitting analysis,”’ 
that which reduces every form to its ultimate 














Preparation for commencement exercises in- 
volves the purchase of suitable Invitations and Pro- 
grams. The Publishers of the INSTRUCTOR make 
a specialty of this class of printing and are in a 
| position to turn out high grade work at lower 
prices than can possibly be procured of your local 
printers. One sample free and if you will state 
number desired we shall be pleased to quote prices. 

-—————_->-—______* 

$1.14 pays for Normal Instructor one year and 

gets the best Question Book on earth (Craig’s.) 


Remember this when subscribing or renewing. 
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tell you these little people were ants ? 


a thing for, can you?—Minna C. Denton. 
oo 
Thou Shalt Love Thy Neighbor as Thyself. 

















A Catastrophe. _ BY MISS ALICE R, BEACH. 








‘‘ Hurrah for the country !’’ exclaimed Charlie 
Gray, as he looked out of the window of his city 
home early one morning in April and saw the 
bright sun shining ; but the next minute his lip 
trembled and something that looked very much 
like a tear shone in his eye. He put up his 
hand quickly and brushed it away, but his voice 
did not sound quite natural as he turned and 
said, ‘‘ If you were only going too, mamma!” 

‘¢ Never mind, dear,’’ said his mother. ‘‘You 
can write every day to me, and you will have 
such a nice time playing with your cousin 
George ; then, too, you can go to school. Won’t 


It was such a busy day, for they were moving. 
Papa and iuamma and the children and all their 
relations and neighbors—in fact, the whole town 
was going to move. Some of the papas had 
gone ahead and cleared a road through the wav- 
ing green forest, and built the new house they 
were going to live in. 

Such a funny house! In the first place, it 
was big e::ough for the whole town to live in,— 
that was what it was built for. In the second 
place, it was not built of piles of stone or wood, 
that could be blown over or knocked down; 
those carpenters knew a better way than that. 
It was what is known as a dugout ; all the halls/ that be nice ?”’ 
and chambers and storerooms and nurseries were| Mrs. Gray spoke ina cheery tone, but the tears 
hollowed out underground. This made it very were almost ready to come to her eyes. 
comfortable,—cool in summer and warm in| 
wintér, as well as being so much safer from was not a very strong boy ; in fact he had never 
storms and wild beasts and hostile armies. | been able to run about and play like other boys. 

So now they were moving. You would hate He had never been to school, but had studied at 
laughed to sce the procession of mammas and _ home with his mother. 
papas, all carrying white bundles nearly as big) Two weeks ago a letter had come from his 
as themselves,—ihe family furniture, do you | Aunt Julia in Massachusetts, asking Mrs. Gray 
think? No; something much more valuable, | to let Charlie come and spend the summer there 
the babies. And so many of them! Tommy, | and see if the country air would not do him good. 
who was watching them, thought at first that ‘So now the morning had come when he was to 
everybody in the procession must have a baby. leave his home for Aunt Julia’s. 

But he had not seen the body of soldiers who| Mr. and Mrs. Gray saw him on board the train. 
went in front to protect the people, for they were He would not have to change cars, and his cousin 
on bad terms with their neighbors over the big would meet him at the depot. 

hill, and they might at any time meet witha| Charlie was home-sick sometimes, but the 
war-party. fresh, cool water from the spring and the pure 

At length, however, the busy captains had country air soon brought the color to his pale 
seen the whole procession safe inside the new cheeks. Before long he was able to go to school 


The babies had been laid down on the every day with George. 
| Every year in May the children of the school 
that George and Charlie attended chose an after- 
noon in which they all went to the woods after 
school to pick flowers. They would trim up 
baskets with moss and fill them with flowers and | 
‘ferns. 

Each one tried to see which could arrange the | 
prettiest basket to carry to his teacher the next | 
morning. 


And then what a happy time they had in the| 








house. 
freshly made beds ; the hunters were bringing 
in provisions to fill the store-rooms ; some of the 
men had gone out to the pasture to see about 
milking the cows, which, by the way, were con- 
veniently stationed up in a tree near by. Night 
would soon be there, and all were making ready 
for it, when suddenly something so terrible hap- 
pened that I dread to tell you about it. 

Out of the beautiful cloudless sky came sud- 
denly torrents of steaming water ; a dark, scald- 


dishwater into the ant hill. Oh, did I forget to 


I can’t see what Tommy could have done such 


Charlie Gray’s home was in Hartford. He) 





ing stream entered the door of the new house, 
and ran down through every hall and chamber. 
It met the busy carpenters and masons, the hur- 
rying hunters bringing in their game, the stern 
soldiers, the careful nurses, the helpless babies, 
—all this busy, happy life was destroyed, and 
the water-soaked floor was strewn with the 
corpses. 

What could this gigantic scalding flood have 
been? Had a volcano suddenly burst forth near 
them? Why, no; it was Tommy pouring hot 





morning, when they all met again and marched | 
two by two to meet their teacher. As each one 
greeted her he presented her with his basket, the, 
boys all gallantly lifting their hats. 

The teacher would take a flower or fern from 
‘each basket, as it was offered, then the children 
all walked back with her, singing as they went. 
Each child carried his or her basket back to the 
school-house for her, where she examined each | 
one carefully, and then let the children trim her; 
with the flowers. They fastened them in her: 


| 








hair and on her dress until she looked like a per- 
fect fairy ; then she would help them trim up 
each other and arrange the remaining flowers 
about the school-room. 

It was always a happy day for both teacher 
and pupils, and a day to be remembered with 
pleasure long afterwards. 

It was Thursday—the children had chosen 
that afternoon to go to the woods. Of course 
Miss Brown, their teacher, must not know any- 
thing about it. 

The boys had been flying kites that morning 
and Charlie Gray’s kite had gone higher than 
Robert Dean’s. Robert felt pretty bad, for he 
had always had the best kite until Charlie came 
here to school ; but he did not say anything, only 
pulled down his kite and put itaway. Robert’s 
sister, Frances, noticed it and she was so angry 
that when Charlie pulled down his kite a little 
later and left it on the ground she cut it in pieces 
with her pen knife. 

Mrs. Dean, who lived near the school-house, 
noticed Frances at work at the kite. She sus- 
pected that something was wrong, especially as 
Frances kept looking around to see if her school- 
mates were coming, so she inquired about it 
'when Frances came home at noon and the whole 
story came out then, for Frances was a truthful 
girl. 

Mrs. Dean was very kind, but she told Frances 
that she could not let her go to the woods that 
_afternoon with the other children, but she would 
‘help her make a new kite to give to Charlie for 
the one she had destroyed. 

Frances did not apologize to Charlie that after- 
noon, as her mother had told her she ought to 
do, for she was still angry because his kite had 
gone the higher, and now she must stay at home 
to make him a new one. 

This seemed tomuch. What would her teacher 
think when all the others brought her flowers 
and she came without any? Instead of apologizing 
she was very unkind to him. 

The other children called her ‘‘Jealous Pate,’’ 
and ‘‘ Old Red Head ’’—she had very red hair— 
but Charlie would not join the others in calling 
names, and he begged of them not to do so. 
‘He felt .so badly to think they should call her 
such names that they finally stopped. 

All except Frances went to the woods that 
afternoon and had a merry time. 

The next morning when Frances went out the 
front door to go to school she started back with 
surprise. There on the doorstep was a basket— 
the handle and outside all covered with lovely 
dotted all over with little bunches of 








moss, 


violets carefully fastened on; inside were ferns 


and May-blossoms daintily arranged. 

Who could have done it? But Frances knew 
well enough before she looked at the little card 
which was stuck in one corner. 

All it said was, ‘‘ For Frances—meet us at 
half-past eight at the four corners.”’ 

Yes, it was Charlie’s writing. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26, ) 
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An Exercise by MRS. CAROLINE H. STANLEY, Provo, Utah. 








Memorial Day. 





Put on the board, twoor three weeks before Me- 
morial Day, a Roll of Honor with the name of Lincoln 
first upon it. Ask the children to tell you why Lin- 
coln’s name is placed first. Then have them suggest 
other names to be placed on the roll, and give their 
reasons for suggesting them. Anything that grows in 
this way is always beneficial. 

A profitable exercise may be made from the Roll of 
Honor when completed by having one child read the 
names and ask why this man’s name is there, the ans- 
wers being given by volunteers. 

Have as many stencil portraits as possible. Encour- 
age the children to furnish flowers for the graves of 
the soldiers. 


PROGRAM. 





Hymn.—Decoration Day. 





(Tune—‘‘Sun of my Soul.”’) 

Strew the fair garlands where slumber the dead, 

Ring out the strains like the swell of the sea ; 
Heartfelt the tribute we lay on each bed ; 

Sound o’er the brave the refrain of the free ; 
Sound the refrain of the loyal and free, 
Visit each sleeper and hallow each bed ; 

Waves the starred banner from sea-coast to sea ; 
Gateful the living and honored the dead. 


Dear to each heart are the names of the brave ; 
Resting in glory how sweetly they sleep ! 

Dewdrops at evening fall soft on each grave, 
Kindred and strangers bend fondly to weep ; 

Kindred bend fondly, and drooping eyes weep 
Tears of affection o’er every green grave ; 

Fresh are their laurels and peaceful their sleep ; 
Love still shall cherish the noble and brave. 

—F, A. Smith, Author of ‘America.’ 


Recitation.—The Sleeping Kings. 





The breath that swelled the bugle-blast, 
Or woke the war-cry’s stormy thrill, 
Tho’ cold the breasts it kindled last, 
Is heard in Freedom’s anthems still. 


Our sacred slain! In death they won 
A cause whose justice never dies ; 
And all our land from sun to sun 

Is radiant with their sacrifice. 


First heroes of a final strife, 
The proud degrees of fame they fill, 
Ennobled from the files of life 


Each rules in sleep a conquered realm ; 
We ask not here what pillowed head 
Wore corded hat or feathered helm. 
They all are crowned among the dead. 


We own their sway ; our homage decks 
With offerings sweet their chambers green ; 
Their scepters touch our reverent necks 

As round their silent thrones we lean. 


No tears for them. Imperial yet 

Their honors bloom with rich increase ; 
And all a nation’s love is set 

To guard the palaces of peace. 


Bring tribute to their perished prime, 

’ Their country’s loss, our freedom’s gain ; 
And, wreathed with fairest flowers of Time, 
In glory let them rest and reign. 

—Theron Brown in Youth’s Companion. 


Concert Recitation.—May Thirtieth. 





(For thirteen little girls, bearing letters covered with 

evergreen. ) 
Dewdrops hang from leaf and stem, 
Each one glistening like a gem. 
Carols echo through the air, 
Overarching skies are fair. 
Rose in bud and bloom of May 
All, dear child, are yours to-day.- 
Tenderly strew fragrant flowers, 
In the shining morning hours, 
Over those who, laid at rest, 
Nobly gave us of their best. 


Deeds of heroes theirs have been, 
And through future years serene 
You must keep their memory green. 
—Anna M. Pratt. 


Recitation.—A Little Child. 





Down from the hill, up from the glen, 
With waving flags and war-like din, 
They rushed—two troops of mounted men— 


The boys in blue, the boys in gray ; 
And they had almost met that day, 
When lo! a child stood in the way. 


Its hands were filled with flowers ; its eyes 
As clear and soft as summer skies, 
Were opened wide with grave surprise. 


Upon the pretty baby head 
The sun a golden blessing shed. 
“T want mamma,”’ the sweet voice said. 


Both captains shouted ‘‘Halt !’’ The men 
Reined in their eager steeds, and then 


And galloping like mad, he bore, 
The child he grasped a mile or more 
Back to its mother’s cottage door. 


Loud rose the cheers from blue and gray, 

As smilingly they turned away ; 

There was no battle fought that day ! 
—Harper’s Weekly. 





Recitation.—_The Boy and the Soldier. 





The graves were gay as garden plots, 
Glad music shook the air, 

And in the breeze the starry flag 
Was floating every where. 


And little Johnny, all aglow, 
Flushed cheeks and flashing eye, 
Said, ‘‘I will be a soldier too, 
And for my country die !’’ 


“May God forbid !”’ the veteran cried ; 
‘You know not what you say ; 

Far, far from our dear land and you, 
Be War’s red awful day ! 


“But yet be brave! to dare the wrong, 
And to defend the right— 
And fear not, little Valiant Heart, 
You’ll have enough to fight!’’ 
—Marion Douglas in Little Men and Women. 


Recitation—The Best Tribute. 





My grandpa was a soldier. They tell about the day, 

He said his very last good-bye and bravely marched 
away 

With flying flags,and bayonets all gleaming in the sun. 

They never saw him marching back when all the war 
was done. 


They brought him here and laid him where I can 
always bring 

The very brightest flowers that blossom in the spring. 

But sweeter far than flowers, as everyone will tell, 

Is the memory of the soldiers who loved their country 
well. 


I wish I could be like him—to try with all my might 
And do my loyal service for honor and for right, 

And victory and glory !—But children now, you know, 
Have never any chance at all to war against a foe. 


And as I think upon it—the best that we can do 

To show our love and honor for a hero brave and true, 

Is to resolve together, here standing by his grave, 

To live our very noblest in the land he died to save. 
—Sydney Dayre in Youth’s Companion. 


Recitation.—Dottie’s Thought. 





She hadn’t an uncle or grandpa 
Or anyone killed in the war ; 

There were snowballs and violets plenty 
But no one to decorate for. 


So the dear little maiden was puzzled, 
And, soberly thinking, sat down, 

With the tears from her hazel eyes peeping, 
And on her white forehead a frown. 


Then suddenly back came the sunshine, 
A smile on the dimpled face grew, 
And lifting her basket of flowers 
To the orchard the little feet flew. 


And there near the foot of the pear-tree 
She knelt by:a little low mound 

And covered it over with blossoms ; 
Then bending her head to the ground, 


‘‘Dear Rover,” thé rosy lips whispered, 
‘*You were brave as the soldiers, they say, 








To kings by right of brave good-will. 


The blue leaped down and up again. 
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And the baby you saved from the river 
Will make you her hero to-day.”’ 
—Mary Bingham Wilson in Youth’s Companion. 


Recitation.—The Lonely Grave and Effie. 





Adown the street the soldiers came 
With steady marching feet. 

The bands were sending everywhere 
Their strains of music sweet. 

My little Effie went with me 
To watch the soldiers strew 

Bright buds and blossoms on the graves 
Of their old comrades true. 


One lone, neglected grave lay bare 
Beside the fence near by. 
“Whose is it?’ Effie asked of me. 
“Some stranger’s,’’ answered I. 
Now here, now there, the flowers were laid, 
By loving, loyal hands, 
In honor of the men who died 
At Freedom’s loud demands. 


I missed my little one at last, 
And turned about to see 

If in the crowd that gathered near 
The little girl might be. 

Not there! Ah, no! but close beside 
The stranger’s grave I found 

The little figure stooping low, 
And pulling from the ground 


The yellow dandelions which grew 
So free for all to find. 

She raised her troubled eyes to mine ; 
“Mamma, it wasn’t kind 

To pile those flowers all over there, 
And give the stranger none. 

I’m sorry for this grave, Mamma, 
Cause it is all alone.’’ 


And then she spread with little hands, 
Above the grave so bare, 

Her golden dandelions, and dressed 
The lonely spot with care, 

The while the breezes kissed her cheek, 
And stirred her curls of gold, 

And down the leafy avenues 
The martial music rolled. 


“There, now, mamma, the stranger won’t 
Feel lonely any more !”’ 

I clasped my baby in my arms 
And kissed her o’er and «er. 

And well I know the angels blessed 
The child I bore away, 


The child who dressed the ‘“‘stranger’s’”’ grave 


On Decoration Day. 


Concert Recitation.—Decoration Day. 





(Let the children carry baskets of flowers in their 
¥‘t hands, leaving the right free for making appro- 


rrigte gestures. ) 
Tet little hands bring blossoms sweet, 
To brave men lying low ; 
Let little hearts to soldiers dead, 
Their love and honor show. 


We'll love the flag they loved so well, 
The dear old banner bright, 
We’ll love the land for which they fell, 
With soul, and strength, and might ! 
—American Teacher. 


Recitation—Old Uncle Joe. 





We were laden with flowers, Star and I, 
For the soldiers’ graves, Memorial Day, 
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When we passed Uncle Joe’s small cottage by, 
Uncle Joe on the doorstep, wrinkled and gray. 


“Shall I carry him these ?”’ Star whispered low, 
And ere I could answer away she flew, 

And the black, withered hands of old Uncle Joe 
Held the choicest blooms that my garden knew. 


“You should keep them all for the soldiers, Star,”’ 
I said in reproof as the child came back ; 

“But he was a soldier too, Mamma, 
And he is so old and lame and black !”’ 


‘‘But these were to put on the graves, you see ;’’ 
She drooped for a moment her golden head, 
Then her eyes grew bright: “It seems to me 
He will like them as much as if he were dead.”’ 
—Emma C. Dowd in Youth’s Companion. 


_ Recitation.—The Blue and the Gray. 





They sat together, side by side, 
In the shade of an orange tree ; 
One had followed the flag of Grant, 
The other had fought with Lee. 


The boy in blue had an empty sleeve, 
A crutch had the boy in gray ; 

They talked of the long and weary march, 
They talked of the bloody fray. 


“My chief is dead,’”’ the Johnny said, 
“*A leader brave was he ; 

And sheathed for e’er at Lexington, 
Doth hang the sword of Lee.”’ 


“My leader lives,’’—the boy in blue 
Spoke low and with a sigh— 

“But all the country waits in fear 
That he to-day may die.” 


“God bless our Grant !’’ the vet’ran said, 
And dropped a tear, and then 

In heartfelt tones the answer came, 
For the rebel said—‘‘Amen.”’ 


Recitation.—Roll Call. 





“Corporal Green !’’ the Orderly cried : 

“Here !’’? was the answer, loud and clear, 
- From the lips of the soldier who stood near— 
And ‘“‘Here !”’ was the word the next replied. 


“Cyrus Drew !’’—then a silence fell,— 
This time no answer followed the call ; 
Only his rear man had seen him fall, 

Killed or wounded, he could not tell. 


There they stood in the falling light, 
These men of battle, with grave, dark looks, 
As plain to be read as open books, 

While slowly gathered the shades of night. 


The fern on the hill-sides were splashed with blood, 
And down in the corn where the poppies grew 
Were redder stains than the poppies knew : 

And crimson dyed was the river’s flood. 


For the foe had crossed from the other side 
That day, in the face of a murderous fire 
That swept them down in its terrible ire ; 

And their life blood went to color the tide. 


‘Herbert Kline !’’? At the call there came 
Two stalwart soldiers into the line, 
Bearing between them this Herbert Kline, 

Wounded and bleeding, to answer his name. 


‘Ezra Kerr !’?—and a voice answered, ‘‘Here !’’ 
“Hiram Kerr !’’—-but no man replied. 
They were brothers, these two; and the sad 
winds sighed, 
And a shudder crept through the cornfield near. 


‘Ephraim Deane !’’—then a soldier spoke ; 











‘Deane carried our Regiment’s colors,” he said ; 
“Where our Ensign was shot, I left him dead 
Just after the enemy wavered and broke. 

































































“Close to the roadside his body lies ; 
I paused a nroment and gave him a drink; 
He murmured his mother’s name, I think, 
And death came with it and closed his eyes.” 


*Twas a victory ; yes, but it cost us dear, 
For that company’s roll, when called at night, 
Of a hundred men who went into the fight 
Numbered but twenty that answered ‘‘Here !”” 
—N. G. Shepherd. 


Reading.—The Nation’s Dead. 





(It is a mistake to feel that only such things as can 
be recited are suitable tor Memorial Day. Such a poem 
as the following should not be allowed to die out be- 
cause it is too lung co be memorized easily. Let it be 
read by some good reader trained to look often at her 
audience—particularly in the refrain. ) 

Four hundred thousand men, 
The brave—the good—the true, 
In tangled wood, in mountain glen, 
. On battle plain, in prison pen, 
Lie dead for me and you ! 
Four hundred thousand of the brave 
Have made our ransomed soil their grave, 
For me and you ! 
Good friend, for me and you ! 


In many a fevered swamp, 
By many a black bayou, 
In many a cold and frozen camp, 
The weary sentinel ceased his tramp, 
And died for me and you ! 
For me and you ! 
Good friend, for me and you. ' 


On many a bloody plain 
Their ready swords they drew, 
And poured their life blood like rain 
A home—a heritage to gain, 
To gain for me and you ! 
Our brothers mustered by our side, 
They marched, they fought, and bravely died 
For me and you ! 
Good friend, for me and you. 


Up many a fortress wall 

They charged, those boys in blue— 
Mid surging smoke, the volleyed ball— 
The bravest were the first to fall! 

To fall for me and you! 
These noble men, the nation’s pride— 
Four hundred thousand men have died 

For me and you ! 

Good friend, for me and you, 


In treason’s prison hold 
Their martyr spirits grew 
To stature like the saints of old, 
While amid agonies untold, 
They starved for me and you ! 
The good, the patient, and the tried, 
Four hundred thousand men have died 
For me and you! 
Good friend, for me and you. 


A debt we ne’er can pay 
To them is justly due, 
And to the nation’s latest day 
Our children’s children still shall say, 
“They died for me and you!’’ 
Four hundred thousand of the brave 
Made this, our ransomed soil, their grave, 
For me and you! 
Good friend, for me and you, 
—Alice Cary. 
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Recitation.—At the Head of the Line. 





What! That old man with the grizzly hair, 
Blear-eyed and mumbling of pain, 

Who greets all he meets with a vacant stare, 
As he totters along on his cane ! 

What part can he take on a day like this, 
That you place him in front of the line? 

And why should he salute with a kiss 
The folds of ‘‘Old Glory,’’ divine ? 


This bent old man, what right has he here, 
To be touched by our flag as it floats ? 

What part can he take when brave men cheer, 
And cannons are cracking their throats ? 

There are strong men here,and young men enough, 
So take the old dotard away ; 

Let him sit by his hearth, and dream and puff, 
For he spoils the effect of the day. 


My boy, that old man, bended and gray, 
That dotard—that ‘‘bundle of clods,”’ 
Stands just as he stood one July day 
When men were sublime as the gods : 
When Lee, all unchecked, northward swept in his 
might, 
And Gettysburg’s thunders were poured, 
The old man stood in the thick of the fight 
And wielded a hero’s sword. 


He saw the mad rush through the sulphurous smoke 
When brave Pickett charged to his death— | 

Swept the field, then staggered, rallied, and broke | 
While the Nation was holding its breath. | 

He stood where he stands, at the head of the line | 
And the battle smoke lifting apace, 

Revealed the bright folds of ‘‘Old Glory’’ divine 
Caressing his powdered-stained face. 





Saved the Nation? Yes, boy, such as he, such men ; 
They are old now and feeble, I know, 

But they were our giants and heroes then, 
Only thirty short years ago. 

Do not thoughtlessly smile at their doting pride 
As they bear up the flag we adore, 

For by their own blood it was purified 
In sixty—and sixty-four. 


Let the old soldier dream—let him live in the past, 
And disturb not his grand memories : 

The battle-sounds still o’er his senses are cast 
Like the roaring of distant seas. 

And he hears the long roll on the other side 
Where heaven’s high battlements shine ; 

He has earned his place and is satisfied— 
His place at the head of the line. 

—WNational Tribune. 


——-- - +o ————__ 
The Soldier’s Message. 





CLARA HAUENSCHILD, 





*T was on Shiloh’s bloody battlefield, I saw a comrade 
fall, 

Wounded and dying, he beckoned me, and I quickly 
answered the call. 

“T am going,”’ he said, ‘‘to the camping grounds on the 
other side of the stream, 

I knew it would come, for last night in my sleep,I had 
such a strange, wild dream. 


“T dreamed that once more with the baby and Nell, 
I was watching the ships on the brine, 

And the baby was laughing and running about, and 
I smiled at the bliss that was mine. 

But soon the glow faded, dark clouds hid the blue,and 
the fierce waves rose high on the shore, 

And I saw Nell, my wife, wan and pale in distress, I 
awoke, I remember no more. 





“But, I must not linger on dreams of night, soon for 


me too the day dreams will end, 

But yet, ere my sad, weary soul takes its flight, I’ve a 
message to Nellie to send. 

Here’s a watch you may take her, when baby is grown, 
’twill be of some comfort to know, 

That | is father remembered his loved little boy, when 
his labors were ended below. 


“‘Here’s a letter I wrote Nell last night while in camp, 
I meant to have sent it to-day, 

So ’twould reach her when evening comes quietly down, 
as she stands in the twilight grey. 

Here’s a locket I’ve worn, since that bright night in 
June, when she promised to love me for aye, 

With a lock of hair, and her picture so fair, oh! I’ve 
worn it for many a day. 


“Once more let me gaze at that image so fair,ah ! those 
bright eyes will soon swim in tears, 

And that brave little heart will be fitful and sad, as it 
measures the long coming years, 


Tell her I died bravely, midst the heat of the fight,and |- 


that at the close of day, 
I asked God to bless her and baby through life, when 
my own life was ebbing away.”’ 


The soldier sank back, exhausted and worn, and his 
breathing grew heavy and deep, 

And when night dropped her curtains of darkness o’er 
earth, he was wrapped in eternity’s sleep. 

He was buried mid hundreds of others who fell, ‘’Tis 
only a soldier,’’ they said, 

But the smiles of a wife, and the hopes of a life were 
buried that day with the dead. 


Memorial Day. 





SHERMAN D. RICHARDSON, 





Hark to the rich martial music 
As it floats through the valleys so grand ; 
All the hills with glad echoes are chiming 
The free airs of our own native land ; 
Rolling back in an anthem of glory 
Bold melodies wave after wave, 
And they tell to all nations the story 
How Columbia doth honor her brave. 


Garlands, fresh garlands are blending 
All their tints with the Red, White and Blue, 
And the sky, in the glow of the sunlight . 
Sends back from above every hue, 
All nature is decked with adornings— 
The fairest that God ever gave ; 
And she joins with a nation to honor 
With her splendors the graves of the brave. 


Veterans are marching with banners, 
Shoulder to shoulder they tread 
Up the long streets that are leading 
To the beautiful homes of the dead. 
Sadly they step to the music 
And their faces are sober and grave— 
Comrades in battle are sleeping 
’Neath the willows, the sleep of the brave. 


Maidens, fair maidens and matrons 
And the children—God bless them, are there 
With the fathers and sons and the brothers, 
And the choicest of offerings they bear. 
Orations, grand eloquence breathing, 
With the chants of dead and the grave, 
Rise up in an incense of glory 
O’er the last resting place of the brave. 


Land of the free, on thy honor, 
Keep sacred this day in thy trust, 

Remember the deeds of thy heroes, 

_ Forget not where slumbers their dust. 

Bring garlands, fresh garlands in spring time 
And strew them with tears o’er the graves— . 

The blessings of God will rest ever 
On the land that is worthy her braves. 





Decoration Day. 





Above the dear, brave hearts that cease to beat, 
Let loving hands strew flowers on every mound 

Within the lines of the still camping ground, 
Where there is no assault and no retreat, 

And victory is not followed by defeat. 
Unbroken rest and peace at last are found, 

No clash of swords, no trumpets’ thrilling sound 
Nor roar of guns disturbs their slumber sweet. 

Their deeds are writ on mem’ry’s sacred scroll ; 
And patriot love shall touch these hearts of ours, 

When, at their graves, fame comes to call the roll, 
And hope and love and honor scatter flowers. 

Brave souls survive the storms of shot and flame ; 
Their furlough blossoms in eternal fame. 

—George W. Bungay 


Forgotten. 





BY CLARA HAUENSCHILD. 





The camp-fires are low and deserted, 
The din of the battle is o’er ; 

And all is strangely silent 
Where arose the cannon’s roar, 


Gone are the bloody and wounded, 
Buried the voiceless dead, 

And away in awe and silence 
The riderless steeds were led. 


Only the wild-birds’ chirping 
In the quiet woodland is heard 
Where the brave sons of a nation, 
Lie sleeping undisturbed. 


But what is that sound that arises? 
And what is that terrible moan? 

O God ! ’tis a wounded soldier, 
Left to perish—forsaken—alone. 


In vain he has called for his comrades, 
Alas! there is no one to hear, 

But his steed in its dumb devotion, 
To his side draws slowly near. 


Alone, on that battle field silent, 
Forgotten by friend and foe, 

His anguish of soul in his dying hour 
His comrades will never know. 


Alone, deserted, forgotten— 
While shone the evening star, 

For a poor, unfortunate soldier, 
Came the beautiful gates ajar. 


The Faded Overcoat of Army Blue. 





Decoration day is duly observed over the land. What 
seemed a faded overcoat of army blue, carried upona 
soldier’s arm, is the most striking object in our proces- 
sion. It will not be long before garments, flags, weap- 
ons and all that belonged to the war of the rebellion 
will only be found here and there as rare relics. And 
perhaps it is better so. The old gun-locks are already 
turning in our busy wheels, and the worn shreds of 
clothing are making soft our floors, just as the issues 
for which battle was joined, have knit themselves into 
our better peace and prosperity. And maya kind 
Providence withhold from us all wars henceforth !|— 
Chicago Standard. 








Afew hours work—10 new subscribers for the 
Instructor—and you have a complete set of Cham- 
bers’ Encyclopedia free of charge. A large number 
of our readers have procured this most excellent 
work in this way and you can easily do so. Begin 
to-day. 
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Conducted by Elmer E. Beams, German Valley, N. J. 








Our Morro : The best way to keep children quiet is to 
keep them busy. 


Nature Questions—Water. 





1. Where does the water inthe brook and 
river come from? 
2. Where does it go? 
3. In what direction musta brook or river 
flow? Why? 
4. What do we mean by the slope of the 
land ? 
5. Why are some brooks and rivers rapid, 
others slow ? 
6. Why do brooks and rivers wind about? 
7. Is the land drained or watered by a brook 
or river ? 
8. In what portion of a basin must a brook 
or river make its bed? 
9. Do brooks wind more in level or hilly 
countries?. Why? 
10. Which flows more rapidly, straight or 
winding brooks? Why? 
11. How much land does a brook or river 
drain ? 
12. What causes brooks and rivers to overflow 
their banks ? 
13. Read the story of ‘‘The Leak in the Dyke.’ 
14. How many slopes must every brook or 
river basin have? Why? 
15. What would be the result if the earth’s 
surface were level ? 
16. Where are brooks and rivers generally wid- 
est ? 
17. How do brooks and rivers get their water 
during dry seasons ? 
18. Where is the greater quantity of water, in 
the banks or bed? 
19. Which holds moisture longer, sand or 
loam ? 
30. Why don’t rains fill the soil? What be- 
comes of the water ? 


EK 


Water in the Air. 





1. What causes ponds to ‘‘dry up?’ What 
causes the kettle and pot on the stove to boil 
dry? 

2. If you should seta basin of water in the 
sunshine, what would soon become ofthe water? 

3. When will clothes dry more quickly, on a 
windy or calm day? In the shade or sunshine? 
Ona cold or warm day? Why? 

4. What do we mean by saying that ‘‘the 
sun is drawing water ?”’ 


6. Where do the clouds from the locomotives 
go? 
7. What causes clouds to move? 
8. Read the story of ‘‘Franklin and his Kite.”’ 
9. What is meant by the ‘‘silver lining’’ of a 
cloud ? 
10. Look out of the window and see how many 
kinds of clouds you can see and then draw their 
forms. 
11. What is dew? Where does it come from 
and when does it form? 
12. Does dew really fall? Why? 
13. When can we see our breath? What part 
can we see? 
14. Do you know of any signs of rainy or fair 
weather? 
15. When does it generally rain the hardest, be- 
fore or after a flash of lightning? 
16. The ocean is salt, why is rain fresh when 
it comes from there? 
17. Did you ever seea rainbow? When do 
they generally appear and what causes them ? 
18. Morning rainbows are always seen in what 
part of the sky? Why? 
19. Do you see the rainbow before or after it 
stops raining ? 
20. Are rainbows ever seen during a snowstorm ? 
hy 
Junipr Health Questions. 





1. What forms the frame-work of your body ? 
2. What purposes do bones serve? 
3. What causes some children to have crooked 
legs ? 
4. What effect does tight clothing of all kinds 
have upon the growth of the bones? 
5. Why shouldn’t we wear ill-fitted boots or 
shoes ? 
6. What causes pupils to have 
shoulders’’ and ‘‘curvature of the spine ?”’ 
7. How does cigarette smoking injure the 
growth of bones? Tobacco ? 
8. Of what use is exercise to the muscle? 
the blood ? 
9. Why are out-door games so useful to us?) 
10. Name the different kinds of exercise and | 
describe them. Why is walking the best kind 
When is the best time for exercise? 


‘‘round 


To 


of exercise ? 
Why? 


How does cigarette smoking affect the muscles? 
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Our Reading Table. 





J. S. BATEY. 





‘Reading maketh a full man.’ Oliver E. 
Wells says, ‘‘A love of good reading by a people 
is regarded as one of the best guarantees of good 


government, and therefore of general prosperity 
and happiness.”’ 
knowledge that causes general intelligence and 
promotes right living and thinking. 

A just cause of complaint against our schools, 


Reading gives a diffusion of 





5. What are clouds? Where do they come 
from and where do they go? 


both public and private, is that the masses of 


not habitual readers: of good literature. Children 
are usually taught in the mechanics of reading, 
but only in a few rare instances does'training go 
beyond this and implant within their minds a 
desire for good literature. 

Experience shows that the text-book is not 
enough, it must be supplemented by other read- 
ing such as attractive stories, biographies, and tales 
of travel and adventure. Thus the seed is sown. 
Who can reckon the harvest? The childmind 
is growing by what it feeds upon, thus begetting 
a craving for wholesome knowledge which can 
best be satisfied by reading. 

Children need opportunity to become habitual 
readers. Teachers, it is our privilege, yes, our 
duty, to supply this opportunity. But how? It 
is not such a Herculean task after all. Try a 
‘Reading Table.’ You will find it helpful. I 
do. Procure a table; put it in a comfortable, 
well lighted part of the room; on it put the 
books, papers, and magazines at your command. 
Oftentimes pupils will help to make the list a 
complete one by contributing their own story 
papers. I would suggest that in reading, before 
placing the papers on the table,mark such items 
and articles that will be helpful to the pupil. In 
ashort time they will know just what paper 
and where to find ‘Current Events,’’ or any 
subject upon which they may desire information. 

Each pupil may be encouraged to have a note- 
book and copy extracts, fine expressions, etc., 
that will be useful to him in after days. 

In order that the pupils may have means of 
using information gained, organize two societies, 
one of boys, one of girls, which meet alternate 
Friday afternoons. You will find that subjects 
and notes for debates and essays, recitations, read- 
ings, and questions for the query box are often 
the result of the pupils’ reading. 

Another method. Set apart a period each 
week, in which the pupils may (or must) report 
the result of their reading. In this way they 
are not only gaining a fund of knowledge for 
themselves, but are learning to apply what they 
have learned, At the same time a habit of 
reading is cultivated. Thus education becomes 
practical and pupils get the fullest benefit of 
school training. 

octrnibninteesinidiliiiiaaeetane 


School-Room Don’ts for Teachers. 





Don’t give too many demerit marks, 

Don’t censure trifles too severely. 

Don’t find fault—execute. 

Don’t allow pupils to play in the school-room 
during intermissions. 

Don’t call on Principal or Trustee to settle 
trivial affairs except as a last resort. 

Don’t allow tale-bearing. 

Don’t be late at school. 

Don’t be careless about your habits. 

Don’t command whena suggestion will do 
instead. 

Don’t dispute with an angry parent. 





the people who have been educated in them, are 


Don’t make too many rules. 
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These questions and answers are intended as a re- 
view for teachers. We would suggest that the teach- 
ers answer all of the questions before they refer to the 
answers. 








QUESTIONS. 





ARITHMETIC, 





1. What is insurance? 

2. Why is property not usually insured for its 
full value against loss by fire? 

8. What name is applied to insurance against 
loss in transportation by both land and water? 
' 4, What are the three general classes of per- 
sonal insurance? 

5. In what does an endowment policy differ 
from a life policy? 

6. How is the rate of premium expressed ? 

7. The premium for insuring a house for 
$1200 at its full value was $8; what was the 
per cent. ? 

8. A cargo of goods valued at $60,000 was in- 
sured for $50,000 under Marine insurance. 
How much would the company be obliged to pay 
if the merchandise was damaged $36,000? 

9. A person is insured for $5,000 at an annual 
premium of $28.90 per $1,000 and dies after 
. making 9 payments : how much more will his 
heirs get than has been paid in premiums? 

10. At the age of 50 a man insures his life with 
an endowment policy for $2,000 payable in 10 
years. The annual premium is $109.78. <At8 
per cent. interest what will the paid up pre- 
miums amount to when the insured is 60 years 


old? 


GRAMMAR. 





1. What is the leading element of a complex 
element called ? 

2. Where, with reference to its antecedent, 
should a relative pronoun be placed and why? 

3. Correct the following and give reason : She 
is older than me. 

4, What is a copula? 

5. What is the sign of the present perfect 
tense and what is the meaning of this sign when 
used as a principal verb? 

6. What name is given to adjectives derived 
from verbs and where are they generally placed | 
with reference to the nouns which they modify? 

7. When are prepositions omitted ? 

8. Correct the following sentence and give rea- 
son’: Poverty or wealth have their own tempta- 
tions. 

9. What kind of numeral adjectives used as 
nouns are used without an article? 

10. In what voice is the verb in the following 
sentence : Butter sells for twenty cents? 





HISTORY. 





1. How did the British gain possession of 
Detroit? 

2. Who was killed in. the second attempt to 
invade Canada at Queenstown Heights? 

3. What was the first naval engagement dur- 
ing this war and how did it terminate ? 

4. How many British vessels were captured 
during the year 1812? 

5. What was the result of the campaign of 
1813? i 

6. State the comparative strength of the 
American and British fleets in the battle on 
Lake Erie? 

7. What was Perry’s message to General Har- 
rison ? 

8. What was the result of the Battle of the 
Thames? 

9. What effect was produced by these two 
victories for the Americans ? 

10. What battle was fought after the treaty of 
peace was signed ? 


GEOGRAPHY. 





1. About what is the area of Greenland and 
how far north does it extend ? 

2. About what part of Africa lies in the torrid 
zone? e rt 
3. For what are the Bermudas noted ? 

4, What are the Everglades ? 

5. How is the western part of Europe especial- 
ly well provided with means of transportation 
by water? 

6. What state has nearly ten thousand lakes? 

7. What is the length of the great wall of 
China and when and for what purpose was it 
built ? 

8. Where is the domestic commerce of Russia 
conducted ? 

9. What important stock farming is carried 
on in Southern Africa ? 

10. What is the principal shipping port of the 
Mississippi Basin. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 





1. Why are all the state legislatures composed 
of two bodies of men? 

2. How are the members of both houses 
elected ? 

3. What is meant by apportionment ? 

4, Why is it necessary to take a census? 

5. How often do the legislatures meet regu- 
larly ? . 

6. What provisions are made by law for the 
attendance of members at the meetings of the 
legislature ? 

7. What constitutes a quorum ? 

8. Are spectators allowed at the meetings of 
the legislatures? 

9. In making laws, what governs the rules of 
procedure ? 

10. What is the draft or form of a law present- 
ed to the house by a committee called ? 





PHYSIOLOGY. 





1. When and by whom was the circulation 
of the blood discovered ? 

2. What qualities should the best drinking 
water possess ? 

3. About what is the average daily quantity 
of food and drink for a healthy man of active 
habits ? 

4, What occasions a limb to “get asleep ?”’ 

5. Where is the saliva secreted ? 

6. Of what constituents does the egg consist? 

7. About what part of the lung capacity is 
used in ordinary breathing ? 

8. What important physical process takes 
place while we sleep? 

9. What may be called the universal ex-- 
ercise ? 

10. What two effects are produced by the use 
of alcohol ? 
METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 





1. What is the distinguishing feature of the 
Grube Method? 
2. Why should objects be used frequently in 
teaching numbers to young pupils? 
3. Should mental and written arithmetic be 
taught together or separately ? 
4. Would you teach long or short division 
first ? 
5. What distinction may be made between 
examples and problems ? 
6. If rules are memorized what caution should 
be observed ? ; 
7. How would you obtain celerity and ac- 
curacy in the four fundamental rules? 
8. Can short methods as given.in ‘Lightning 
Calculators’’ be used to advantage ? 
9. Should a pupil be permitted to pass over a 
topic in Arithmetic without understanding it? 
10. How would you teach accuracy in arith- 
metic ? 
join eicaices lillie huigilblai 


ANSWERS. 





ARITHMETIC, 





1. Insurance is a contract of indemnity against 
loss or damage from certain causes, within a 
specified time. 

2. That the owner may be more interested in 
its protection. 

3. Transit insurance. 

4, Life, health and accident insurance. 

5. An endowment policy is payable at a speci- 
fied time or at death if death occurs within that 
time, while a life policy is payable at the death 
of the person insured. 

6. It is sometimes expressed as a certain per 
cent. of the amount insured, and sometimes as 
a certain number of cents on $100 or $1000. 

7. $ per cent. 

8. $30,000. - » 

9. $3,699.50, 

10. $1,580. 
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GRAMMAR. 





1. The leading element is called the basis. 

2. A relative pronoun should be placed as 
near as possible to its antecedent to avoid am- 
biguity. 

3. She is older than I. The subject of a 
proposition in the nominative case. 

4. A copula is some form of the verb to be or 
some other copulative verb. , 

5. Have. It denotes possession when used 
as a principal verb. 

6. Participial adjectives. They are usually 
placed: before the words they modify. 

7. When the relations between objects of 
thought are so obvious that they need no ex- 
pression. 

8. Poverty or wealth has its own temptations. 
A pronoun with two or more antecedents in the 
singular, connected by or, must be singular. 

9. The cardinal numeral. 

10. It is used in the active voice with a passive 
signification. 
HISTORY. 





I. General Hull surrendered the fort without 
firing a gun. 

2. General Brock. 

3. The American frigate Constitution, com- 
manded by Captain Isaac Hull, captured the 
Guerriere with little loss to his own vessel, but 
was unable to bring his prize into port. 

4, Over three hundred. 

5. No important battles were fought, and the 
British still held Michigan. 

6. Captain Perry’s fleet consisted of nine ves- 
sels, carrying fifty-four guns; while the British 
fleet was composed of six vessels and sixty-three 
guns. 

7. ‘*We have met the enemy, and they are 
ours.’’ 

8. The British surrendered, Tecumseh was 
killed, and the Indians fled in confusion. 

9. It virtually decided the war. 

10. The battle of New Orleans. 

GEOGRAPHY. 





1. About one fourth-that of the United States, 
To within 400 miles of the North Pole. 

2. About three-fourths. 

3. They are noted health resorts. 

4. They are extensive marshes or shallow 
lakes, enclosing islands covered with cypress, 
palmetto, oak, vines, shrubs and grass. 

5. Its rivers are connected by canals and are 
navigable. 

6. Minnesota. 

7. 1,200 miles. 200 years B.C. To keep out 
the Tartars. 

8. At the annual fairs. 

9. The rearing of ostriches for their plumes. 

10. New Orleans. 

CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 





1. Experience has shown that two bodies of 





men dispose of questions more wisely than one, 
as more time is taken to discuss them and more 
care used in passing judgment upon them. 

2. Directly by the people. 

3. The work of dividing a State into districts 
and assigning members to the different portions. 

4, As the population of localities increase or 
decrease it becomes necessary to take a census 
that changes may be made in the apportionment. 

5. Annually or bi-ennially. 

6. No member can be kept from the meetings 
of the Legislature, except for crimes or mis- 
demeanors. 

7. In most States a majority of all elected, but 
some require a two-thirds or three-fifths vote. 

8. Except when the good of the public de- 
mands secrecy. Each House publishes a journal 
of its proceedings. 

9. Each Legislature establishes certain customs 
of making law from which it seldom departs. 

10. A bill. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 





1. In 1616 by William Harvey. 

2. It should be clean, colorless, odorless and 
soft, containing just enough salt, air and car- 
bonic acid to make it palatable. 

3. About six pounds. 

4, A nerve is so compressed as to temporarily 
unfit it to perform its functions. 

5. It is separated from the blood by the 
mucous membrane of the mouth and by the 
salivary glands. 

6. The egg is about two-thirds water, the bal 
ance being pure albumen and fat in nearly equal 
proportions. 

7. About one-sixteenth. 

8. Nutrition or the nourishment of the tissues 
of the body. | 

9. Walking. 

10. It acts both as a stimulant and a narcotic. 
As a stimulant it excites the brain and nerves, 
hastens the circulation and produces intoxication; 
as a narcotic it blunts the sensibilities of the brain 
and nerves, and produces sleep or stupor. When 
taken in large quantities it produces death. 


METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 





1. It takes up each number beginning with 
one, and teaches the child to perform all the 
operations possible within the limits of that num- | 
ber before taking up the next number. 

2. Perception is most active in young children. 

3. They should be taught together. 

4, Many teachers teach long division first, as 
they consider it easier. 

5. Examples are solved to explain a method ; 
problems are questions requiring an operation for 
their solution. 

6. Only that which is understood should be 
committed to memory. 

7. By careful and continaed drill in both 
mental and written operations. 

8. Many of them can be used with good results. 

9. The teacher should aim to have every step 





thoroughly understood before taking up another 
topic. 
10. Teach the pupil to be satisfied with nothing 
except accuracy and to correct all mistakes. 
—_—_— goer — —— 
State Names. 





A perusal of King’s Handbook of the United 
States reveals the following origin of the names 
of the several states and the nicknames : 

Alabama — ‘‘Here we rest.’? The Cotton 
Plantation State. 

Arizona—The Apache State. 

Arkansas—‘‘Bow of the Smoky River.’’ 
Bear State. People cailed Toothpicks. 

California—‘‘Land of Gold.’’ The Golden 
State. Eldorado. 

Colorado — ‘‘To color.’’ 
People called Pike’s Peakers. 

Connecticut—‘‘The Land on a long Tidal 
River.’’ The land of Steady Habits. The Nut- 
meg State.’ The Freestone State. 

Delaware—The Diamond State. People some- 
times called The Blue Hen’s Chickens. 

Florida—‘‘The Land of Flowers.’’ 
glade State. Fly-up-the-Creeks. 

Georgia—The Empire State of the South. 

Idaho—‘‘The Light on the Mountains.’’ 

Illinois—‘‘We are men.’’ The Garden of the 
West. The Prairie State. Suckers. 

Indiana—The Hoosier State. 

Iowa—‘‘Here is the place to dwell in peace.’’ 
The Hawkeye State. 

Kansas—The Surf Lower State. 

Kentucky—‘‘The dark and bloody ground.”’ 
The Blue Grass State. 

Louisiana—The Pelican State. The Creole 
State. 

Maine—The Pine Tree State. 


The 


Centennial State. 


The Ever- 


Maryland—The Old LineState. The Cockade 
State. 

Massachusetts—‘‘At the Great Hills.’? The 
Bay State. 


Michigan—The Wolverine State. 
Minnessota—‘‘Sky-tinted Waters.’’ The North 


Star State. The Gopher State. The Lake 
State. 

Mississippi — ‘‘Great River.”? The Bayou 
State. The Border-Eagle State. 


Missouri—‘‘Big Muddy.’’ The Iron Moun- 
tain State. The Bullion State. 

Montana—‘‘Of the mountains.’’ 
za State. 

Nebraska—‘‘Shallow water.’’ 
State. The Black-water State. 


The Bonan- 


The Antelope 








You may pursue a thirteen weeks’ course of 
study for $5 through the American Correspondence 
Normal. Were you to attend a school the cost 
would be from $50 to $75 for the same length of 
time. A Drawing course specially prepared to 
meet the needs of allteachers. Send for particu- 
lars. See advertisement elsewhere. 


—_~g>o—————_—— 


A supply of sample copies of the INSTRUCTOR 
will be sent to any reader who will distribute them 
among teacher friends. They may be glad to 
make the INSTRUCTOR’S acquaintance, 
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A Query. 





MARY ELIZABETH SANDFORD. 





Why is it, that among the many bright, well- 
informed young people of the present day who 
go forth from our graded schools and higher in- 
stitutions of learning armed with their diplo- 
mas and a good stock of practical and general 
information, we find so few good readers ? 

Why should not their attainments in this line 
compare favorably with that in other branches | 
of their education. Ask information on a gram- 
matical point, and you will promptly receive the 
‘‘Why and wherefore.’’ A question in civics 
will be answered in a manner to make those of 
an elder day wish it had been their good fortune 
to have shared the training of the present. 

Give a knotty problem and they are usually 
quick and clear in its unraveling and analysis. 
They will give you points in general history that 
surprise you; they are often at home in one, two 


training his pupils, and every graded school 
should employ one teacher whose business it 
would be to organize and conduct reading classes 
in all the advanced grades, never allowing a 
student to ‘‘pass out’’ of reading till he could 
read any ordinary prose or verse with ease, spirit 
and accuracy, what a wonderful change and ad- 
vance might be made in the next few years. 

Only a teacher whd was an enthusiast on the 
subject could accomplish this, and what a com- 
bination of kindness and patience, of energy and 
firmness, of tact and judgment, must be the 
teacher who would make a success of it. 

The dull pupil who forgets, stumbles, and 
miscalls simple words, the obstinate pupil who 
doesn’t see any sense in taking so much trouble 
anyway, the bright but careless one who could 
do better as well as not, are all to be guided out 
of their dullness, obstinacy or carelessness, and 
may be if the teacher has not mistaken. his 
vocation. 

While these foundational difficulties are being 


or more foreign languages, and in fact, their fund |overcome, perhaps but little attention has been, 


of general information is so creditable and grati- 
fying that it seems almost a crime to speak of 
anything like a fault in the splendid educational 
system which has brought about such highly 
commendable results, and yet itis true that 
these same well informed young people if asked 
to read a newspaper editorial or any similar read- 
ing, will stumble, halt and hesitate through it, 
in a way that will make one think twice before 
subjecting oneself again to such an ordeal. 

Question pupils of twelve to fourteen years, 
and you will find that they have ‘‘passed out’’ 
of reading, and that, too, at an age when the 
average child is just becoming capable of com- 
prehending and enjoying such training. Just 
here comes to mind an old time teacher of per- 
haps twenty years ago. She had charge of the 
advanced pupils in a large village school and what 
readers she turned out—careful, accurate and 
comprehensive ! 

Upon occasion she would keep a whole class 
of perhaps twenty-five or thirty at work on one 
paragraph or verse an entire week. Of course, 
it was monotonous in a way, but how eager those 
scholars grew to see who would be the next one 
to go through the verse without one mistake. 
And so keen and watchful they became, that 
when they passed on to the next verse only a 
little time was needed to make them go through | 
it without a blunder. She did not try to make 
elocutionists of them, only intelligent, pains- 
taking, careful readers, and this is no plea for 
turning an avalanche of half-developed elocution- | 
ists loose upon a defenceless public. From such | 
a catastrophe may the ‘‘Good Lord deliver us ;’’ 
but a plea that all who still have from one to 
five or more years of school life before them be 
helped, or even forced, to become clear, distinct 
and accurate readers, to whom it will bea pleas- 
ure and not a pain to listen. 

If every district school teacher were a smooth, 
careful, fluent reader, thoroughly capable of so 


or could profitably be given, to distinctness, un- 
steadiness,sharp metallic quality of tone, sliding, 
twisting inflection, and other defects yet to be 
remedied and far too common and too glaring 
to be overlooked. 

Perhaps no one of these defects is more annoy- 
ing than indistinctness and carelessness of pro- 
nunciation. How often have you attended a 
school commencement and been able to hear all 
the exercises? How often have you listened to 
a secretary’s report and heard each word cor- 
rectly pronounced? It is a safe estimate to say, 
that in six cases out of ten not even the word 
secretary is properly pronounced. 

A case in point is that of a bright, enthusias- 
tic and seemingly well educated young woman, 
who was called froma neighboring city to es- 
tablish a missionary society in a country town. 
A partial list of her mispronunciations is as 
follows : Forn, secetary, litature, repesent, org- 
nize, reconize—for foreign, secretary, literature, 
represent,. organize and recognize, 

Are not such cases significant and humiliating 
proofs of the lack of training in these directions? 
If that young woman had been taught, when 
she was old enough to be interested in such 
teaching, say from twelve to fifteen years of age, 
to note the division, or syllabication of words, to 
be observant of the spelling of words new to her, 
aud to read deliberately enough to sound each 
syllable, it would have been impossible for her 
to have made such havoc with the ‘‘King’s 
English,’’ and such mistakes coming from others 
would have jarred on her ear, as a false note in 
music jars on the ear of the cultivated musician. 

This case is only one of many that might be 
cited,and the young woman in question may or 
may not have finished the course laid down by 
her school, but when we realize that far too 
large a per cent. of our high school and college 
graduates, to say nothing of those who attend 











school for years without really completing a 


course of study, cannot, or at least do not, read 
anything from an editorial to a cooking recipe, 
or from a chapter in the Bible toa secretary’s 
report, without halting, repeating, or mispro- 
nouncing from one to a dozen words, is it not 
time for teachers and all others in authority to 
give the matter more than ordinary thought and 
attention ? 
a 
Patriotism in Our Schools. 





BY MAY COPELAND, 





The teacher who fails to give his pupils a love 
for the flag and the country it represents has not 
performed his whole duty. 

Remember that the children in the public 
schools to-day will be the citizens of to-morrow, 
and it depends, to a great extent,on us as teach- 
ers whether they shall be loyal lovers of country 
or not. 

Have a flag in your school-room and teach 
the children to love the dear old ‘Stars and 
Stripes’? for which so many brave men have 
fought and died. 

Teach the significance of its colors—the red 
for bravery, the white for purity and peace, and 
the blue for liberty and truth. Right here isa 
good opportunity to teach lessons in right doing. 
Tell of the many brave deeds that men have per- 
formed under its inspiration and by which we 
have gained our liberty—true liberty—the free- 
dom to do right. 

Sing such songs as the ‘Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,’’ ‘‘Red, White and Blue,’’ and ‘‘America;”’ 
teach quotations about the flag and have them 
recited not only on Flag Daysand Washington’s 
Birthday but on every day in the school year. 
It will take but afew moments each day and 
the good done in this way cannot be estimated. 

In many of our schools no attention is paid to 
civil government. It should be taught; every 
boy should be familiar with the laws that govern 
his country. He should beso educated that 
when he votes he shall have an intelligent under- 
standing of what he is voting for. You cannot 
expect a boy to have a very strong love of coun- 
try if his education in this branch has been so 
limited that he scarcely knows the definition of 
the word patriotism. 

If the men of to-morrow are not patriotic, law- 
abiding citizens, the men and women of to-day 
are responsible. 











Both Page’s Theory (cloth bound) and Busy 
Work Series free to any one sending two new sub- 
scribers with fees in full (soc each) and 8c for 
postage (we pay one half of the 16c postage on 
this offer.) There can be no progressive teacher 
who thinks more of 50 cents than of the help and 
benefit derived from the Instructor. All your 
teacher friends should subscribe. 

——_—_~~@>--. ——___—_- 

Prepare for the Spring Examinations by taking 
one of the NORMAL COURSES of the American 
Correspondence Normal, Dansville, N. Y. See des-= 
cription elsewhere. 
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Physical Geography. 





BY E. E. BEAMS. 





Nore :—The following outlines and experiments are 
given as betas suggestive to those who have y 
hroduced Physical Geography into their oohadle or 
are about to introduce it. Ph algal and Political Geo- 
graphy should be largely taught together and not in 
ne classes. The following outlines are merel 
estive and the teacher should broaden out as his 
ividual circumstances ma, oe ag Let the study 
po recitation be topical and lead the pupils to make 
all necessary observations. 
I, Arr :— 
A. Some of its properties. :— 
1. It is tasteless ; 
2. It is invisible ; 
3. It is transparent ; 
4, It can be easily felt ; 
5. Heated air rises. 


II. Vapor :— 


A. Evaporation and condensation :— 

1, Give many illustrations of the drying 
that is constantly going on from every 
moist surface ; 

2. Show how heat changes water into 
vapor ; 

3. Show how the coolness of the air 
changes its vapor to water-dust ; 

4. Show how warm air changes water- 
dust into vapor ; 

5. Show that the air is full of moisture. 

B. Sources of Vapor :— 

1, Water changed to vapor by artificial 
heat ; 

2. Water changed to vapor by the heat 
of the sun ; from brooks, rivers, lakes, 
ponds, etc., from streets, grass, trees, 
etc., from every wet surface. 

c. Different forms of Vapors :— 


a. Dew :— 
1. Show that vapor in air is changed to 
water by chilling the air ; 
2. Show that cold grass, leaves, etc., at 
night, chill the air near them, changing 
its vapor into water-dust ; 


3. Show that dew is more noticeable on 
certain nights than on others. 
b. Frost :— 
1. The frozen dew on grass, leaves,stones, 
etc. 
c. Clouds :— 


1. Show that the air is full of vapor ; 

2. Show that contact with cold air changes 
the vapor to water-dust that floats in 
the air in different and changing forms. 

d. Rain :— 

1. Show that by the uniting of the float- 
ing drops of water or water-dust, larger 
drops, too heavy to float, are formed. 

ad.” Hail :— 
Frozen rain. 
e. Snow :— 
Frozen water-dust. 
f. Sleet :-— 
Snow-flakes partly melted by warm 
wind. 
g. Fog, mist, ec.:— 





Changes of weather noted each day ; 
changes in length of days noted ; 
changes in length of shadows ; direc- 
tion of wind, etc. 

Nore :—Use the following experiments in carrying 
out the above outline. 
I, AIR :— 

A. Properties :— 
For 1, 2, 3, 4, no experiments are 
really necessary more than commonly 
experienced. 

5. Heated air rises :-— 

1. Hold the hand over lamp, -over register, 
over candle, over radiator, etc., etc. 
Hold piece of smoking paper in fire- 
place. Use the smoking paper in (1.) 
Current of air may be seen carrying 
the smoke. 
. Hang threads, pieces of paper or 

spiral cut from paper, over lamp, reg- 

ister, candle, etc. Notice that cur- 
rents of air move them. 

Air in motion :— 

(a) Draughts :— 

1. Place lamp chimney at the edge of 
table over ashortcandle. Hold smok- 
ing paper at the side of lower opening. 
Direction of currents — draught — 
shown by smoke. 

Hold burning candle at cracks of doors 

and windows ; at fire-places, ventilat- 

ing shafts, etc., ete. 

II. Vapor IN THE AIR :-— 

A. Evaporation and condensation :— 

(1) a. Moisten slates with damp sponge ; 

serve the disappearance of water. 


2. 


B. 


ob- 


b. Observe water in shallow dishes in the 
school-room ; in tumblers, marking 
the decrease day by day. 

c. Observe drying of pavements or stones 
after rain. 

d. Observe drying of clothes hung on 
lines. 

e. Dip the hand in water and wave in 
the air. 

f. Pour a few drops of alcohol on slate ; 


observe its rapid disappearance. 

Heat water over a flame; note the 
result. 

B. Heat changes water into vapor :— 

(a) Tea-kettle and oil stove. By constant 
boiling water disappears. 

Hold a plate or tumbler in the cloud 
of steam ; it will be covered with fine 
drops, showing that the water of the 
kettle has gone from the kettle into 
the air. 

. Hold acold, dry plate close to the 
mouth of the spout where nothing can 
be seen. The plate soon becomes cov- 
ered with drops of water, showing that 
this clear space was filled with water 
that could not be seen—vapor. 

Hold a candle under the cloud of 
visible steam issuing from the spout. 


g. 


(ce) 1. 





(d) 4. 





c 





B. 





It disappears—is changed by the heat 
to vapor. 

Sources of Vapor :— 

(1) Artificial Heat :— 

1. Heating of liquids on stove and with 

gas ; drying of clothes before fires, etc., 
etc. 
All parts of the earth heated by the 
sun. Air coming in contact with heat- 
ed portions is heated and rises. The 
surfaces of bodies of water or bodies 
that are wet or moist are heated ; the 
water is gradually changed to vapor, 
which is carried in the rising air in all 
directions and to great heights. Use 
many experiments to illustrate this. 

Different forms in which this vapor is 

seen :— 
(a) Dew :— 

1. Carry adry pitcher into the school- 
room. Fill it with ice water. Ob- 
serve the drops forming on outside. 
Vapor in air changed to water. 
Breathe on window glass or mirror. 
Dimness due to condensation of moist- 
ure in breath. 

At night, grass, trees, walks, etc., be- 
come cool, owing to the absence of sun- 
heat. The air coming in contact with 
them is chilled and the vapor is chang- 
ed to water, as on the pitcher. 
Variation of amount of dew due to 
variation in the amount of moisture 
in the air and in the coldness of ob- 
jects. 
(b) Frost—Frozen Dew : 
Why is it on the inside of windows? 
Observe the change from frost to dew 
and from dew to vapor, under the in- 
fluence of sun-heat. A frosty morn- 
ing is a good time to study this. 
(c) Clouds :— 
Use experiments described under va- 
por, tea-kettle and stove, etc., ete. 
Observe the appearance of a cloud in 
a clear sky, and its sudden disap- 
pearance, also changes in form. Ex- 
planation. 
(d) Rain :— 
In holding the plate in the cloud of 
steam, observe how the water-dust 
gathers into drops that roll down the 
plate. 
(d”) Hail :— 
Bring hailstones into the school-room 
during a hail storm. 


(b) 


(e) Snow :— 
Examine the crystals ; draw the forms 
on Bb. B. Observe the change into 


water and the change of the water- 
drop to vapor. 

(f-g) Sleet, Fog, Mist :— 
As suggested by experiments. Fog 
and mist are clouds near the surface 
of the earth. 
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Thou Shalt Love Thy Neighbor as Thyself. 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17, 


Frances had to hurry to get there to go with 
the other children, but how happy and ashamed 
at the same time, she was! She went straight 
to Charlie and told him how sorry she was for 
having spoiled his kite, and thanked him again 
and again with tears in her eyes for the basket, 
which was the loveliest of all the baskets. She 
did not tell him that she was making a new kite 
for him, but kept that for a surprise. 

That night as they were walking home from 
school George asked Charlie what made him give 
the flowers to Frances, and why he would not 
let the other children call her names. 

‘*Well,”? said Charlie, ‘‘before I left home 
grandmother read this verse to me: ‘Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself,’ and she told me 
that my neighbor meant anybody that I knew 
or had anything to do with, and that if I would 
love my neighbor as I did myself I must always 
remember to stop and think whether I would 
like to have anyone do by me as I was going to 
do by my neighbors.”’ 

George looked thoughtful ‘for a moment, then 
he looked up and said, ‘‘ Yes, Charlie, I know 
about the flowers ; but what about the calling 
names? They call you names sometimes and 
you don’t seem to care about it. So why 
wouldn’t you have been doing what you would 
just as soon have had the others do to you if you 
had called Frances names? She was jealous be- 
cause your kite was better than Robert’s, and 
her hair is red.”’ 

‘*-Yes,’’ answered Charlie, ‘‘ but I think Christ 
meant when He said that, that we should do 
what we knew our neighbor would like to have 
us do.’’ 








~@_o 
Kindergartening. 





BY LAURA G. JUSTICE. 





The Child. 





Long ago in a far distant land, a little child 
was born. Great rejoicing was heard among the 
people of that tribe, for the newcomer was a 
man-child. They determined to so train the 
child that when he reached manhood he would 
be superior to all other men in that which they 
deemed most noble. So when the child was 
still very small, they took him from his mother 
and made him undergo the most severe torture 
to accustom him to hunger, fatigue and pain. 
They gave him constant exercises, which devel- 
oped his muscles and sinews to a perfect sym- 
metry. He was instructed in the use of weapons 
of the chase and of war, in athletic games and 
manceuvres, until he was expert alike in skill- 
fully guiding a boat through the seething rapids, 
or in a hand-to-hand combat with a foe. When 


the child became a man, having learned no other 
maxim than that ‘‘Might makes right,’’ he 





speedily conquered all who resisted his power. 
Ata mere whim he destroyed friends or re- 
lations. The people of this country looked on 
and wondered why the gods allowed their ideal 
of perfection to spread such devastation through- 
out the land. For this man of physical strength 
was their type of perfection. They considered 
worthy of development only the beauty and 
strength of the body. 

In another age a child was born. The loving 
parents gazed on him with tender eyes, and said : 
‘‘We will teach him all the arts and sciences 
accumulated during the ages, and when he is a 
man he will bless us for making him wise, for 
knowledge is better than all else besides.’””’ They 
reasoned that if they taught the child while he 
was very young, he would soon acquire the habit 
of study. So when he was old enough to under- 
stand speech he was made to give up his games 
and plays, and listen to learned discourses and 
attend to difficult problems. As he grew up the 
parents sent him to the best instructors to per- 
fect him in all branches of knowledge. But 
when he reached man’s estate he could not use 
his accomplishments, for the least physical ex- 
ertion caused him great agony. His life had 
been spent in learning ancient and modern lore. 
Deprived of their needed exercise, the muscles 
had grown weak and irresponsive; the blood 
moved sluggishly without action to stimulate it, 
and the wise man was a physical wreck. Think 
you that he blessed his parents for depriving him 
of the precious heritage of health in order that 
he might store up wisdom, which could not 
now benefit posterity? Probably in his inmost 
heart he did not, but the fond parents thought 
nothing was lacking, for to them he was the per- 
sonification of all that could be desired, for they 
thought perfection meant development of the 
mind. 

Still on the ages rolled. A child entered the 
world as a thought of the Divine Father. The 
worshipful parents filled with awe at the beauty 
of the gift, dedicated the child’s life to God, to 
be His servant until death. In childhood the 
boy was isolated from companions of his own 
age, lest they should divert him from his relig- 
ious studies. He became a dreamer, an idealist, 
a theorist. When old enough he took the mo- 
nastic vows and thenceforth was dead to the 
world. The parents were devoutly thankful that 
their son could so fittingly serve the Lord, and 
lead such a pure life. How much more noble it 
would have been had he lived the same pure 
life amid the temptations of the world, for it isa 
negative goodness that does not yield to temp- 
tations which are out of reach. Then, too, 
could he not have served God better by helping 
others of His children to an application of the 
Father’s wonderful love and goodness? For he 
who serves humanity, serves God. But the 
parents were content, for they saw in the child 
the perfection of soul-life. 

In this age, childhood is not simply borne 
with as an unavoidable stage of development 





which is full of danger and void of pleasure, but 
is delighted in because of ‘‘those qualities which 
could not be but for their transitoriness.’” You 
hear a tiny voice whispering : ‘‘Come with me, 
please ’ You willingly obey the charming com- 
mand, and are led into a large, bright room, full 
of fresh air, sunshine, flowers, bird-songs, and— 
happy children. ‘‘What isthis?’’ you ask, and 
the answer is:—‘‘This is the child garden.” 
Was ever so appropriate a name given? Here 
the little ones are growing truly in body, mind 
and soul. Their restless bodies are strengthened 
by the physical exercise of marches, rhythmic 
games and plays ; the active minds are developed 
by the ‘‘unfolding’’ process of the kindergartner 
instead of the ‘‘pouring in’”’ process of the old- 
time teacher; the tender souls, so fresh from 
God, are nourished by the feeling of the nearness 
of God in nature and all created life. And sur- 
rounding these little child-plants, as the atmos- 
phere surrounds the garden plants, is a moral 
atmosphere which shows the child the proper re- 
lation between himself and others. 

The kindergarten receives children at so young 
an age that their various personalities have not 
been smoothed down by rubbing against other 
natures. Here we find them truly like flowers. 
There are the sanguine temperaments—active, 
healthy children, quick to observe and enjoy, 
like our hardy peonies, sunflowers and daisies. 
There are the nervous, sensitive children, usually 
less healthful than the others, with sometimes 
preciously bright minds ; these delicate natures 
resemble the hothouse flowers, and the sensitive 
plant. Then, there are the stolid, indifferent 
children who seem to take life and nature as a 
matter of course, with an occasional gleam of 
delight at something especially attractive ; these 
children are often shy, and remind one of the 
plants which only bloom at stated intervals. 

These are not all the types, but the others are 
more or less variations and combinations of the 
above. On account of the numerous national- 
ities which make up the American people, these 
temperaments are rarely found singly in any 
child, ,but mingled with the others. These 
various individualities the kindergartner seeks 
to strengthen or weaken, as they are helpful or 
detrimental to the child’s development. 

Of course the children ask numberless ques- 
tions, but they are only trying to find the con- 
nection between events. The greatest mistake 
that can be made (next to cramming the little 
brain incessantly) is to tell the child to keep 
still, there is no time to answer his questions. 

If the little one is thrown back on his own re- 
sources continually, he will cease to question, 
but when he grows up people will wonder why 
he isso dull. Whose fault is it? When he 
longed for information, was he not sent back in- 
to himself by a cold word or look? Neither at 
the kindergarten nor at home can all the ques- 
tions be answered, but judgment must be used, 
and when the questions seem to be of importance 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 27.) 
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Polly’s Lecture to Dolly. 





(SUBJECT :—DON’Ts.) 





Don’t“think too much of finery— 
I’ve heard, (p’r’aps so have you), 

That isn’t what makes pretty girls, 
But what they think and do. 


Now don’t be rough and boisterous, 
Leave that to boys—but then, 

I don’t suppose that’s needed though, 
To make the nicest men ! 


Don’t disrespect your elders— 
Well, I s’pose that means me, 

And mamma—she’s your grandma, 
She must be, don’t you see ! 


Don’t get your dress all dirty, 
Remember it’s hard work 

To keep you neat and tidy. 
And, Dolly, don’t, don’t shirk ! 


Don’t do lots and lots of things 
I can’t remember here, 

For if you do you’ll never be 
A little lady, dear. 


But since you’re only Dolly 
And don’t know what I say, 
To remember all the don’ts myself 
I think the wisest way ! 
—Adelbert F. Caldwell in Northern Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


—_—__+-@o—__—_—__ 
Quick Paper Making. 





It took just two hours and a half to cut 
down three trees, chop them up, make 
them into pulp and then into paper, 
completely printed,and turn them out as 
newspapers at the Elfvethal wood pulp 
factories in Sweden recently. 
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to the child, answer them intelligently. 
Remember the little one comes into a 
strange world, full of wonderful things, 
and is expected to begin living in it im- 
mediately, according to laws of which he 
knows nothing. Treat the child not as 
an inferior entity, but as God intended 
him to be treated, as a human being 
within whom glows a spark of the divine 
and a germ of thought and reason. 

Nor do we do all the teaching. Jesus 
said: ‘‘A little child shall lead you,”’ 
and again, ‘“‘Unless ye become as little 
children, ye shall in no wise enter into 
the kingdom of Heaven.’”?’ We would 
indeed do well to emulate the loving 
trustfulness of the little ones, whose af- 
fections have not been warped by years 
of life struggle. The children are just, 
too, and quick to recognize justice in 
others. ‘It is the sweet and entire for- 
giveness of children, who ask pity for 
their sorrows from those who have 
caused them, who do not perceive that 
they are wronged, who never dream 
that they are forgiving, and who make 
no bargain for apologies,—it is this that 
men and women are urged to learn of a 
chil ”? 


A May Song. 





BY MARIAN W. O. BROWN. 





Adown the wood, in sheltered nook, 
The sweet spring blossoms grow ; 

While close beside so coyly hide 
The violets, blooming low. 


Beneath the bank the sweet fern nods 
In each warm passing breeze ; 

While mosses green, with velvet sheen, 
Grow thick o’er fallen trees. 


The plashing brook with rippling waves 
Goes singing, dancing by, 
While birds repeat, in accents sweet, 
Its song in tree tops high. 
————“ ~~ 


«_ DRAWING,» 
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Figure 61 represents a surface pattern of 
the fleur-de-lis and vine. 

The characteristics of the Moorish style 
are exclusion of symbolism, geometric 
symmetry and gorgeous color effects. 
The Moors had no art of their own, but 
after their raids among the western peo- 
ples pressed into their service some of 
the Byzantine artists. These were not 
allowed to represent any living thing, 
hence the absence of animal and vege- 
table forms in Moorish ornament. Geo- 
metric curves and interlacings are used 
with beautiful effect. Notice these feat- 
ures in the ornament (b) Fig. 58, in (b), 
Fig. 57, and in (c) Fig. 55. 

The characteristics of the Gothic style 
are Christian symbolism and grandeur. 
The style grew out of the Byzantine and 
flourished in France and England until 
as late as the 16th century. It differed 
from the Byzantine chiefly in the great 
variety of forms. In (c), Fig. 57 is re- 
presented a Gothic border using as a unit 
the English dog-tooth. 

In Figure 62 are represented styles of 
crosses used much in ornament; (a) re- 


bug. 2 


ai 


presents the Greek, (b) the Roman, and 
(c) the Maltese. 

In this brief paper but little has been 
given, scarcely enough to suffice for an 
introduction to the subject. For a more 
detailed description and further illustra- 
tion the teacher is referred to the note on 
historic ornament in the last academic 
syllabus published by the Regents of 
New York State. 

——_—-2a-—___. 

Teacher—Who can tell me what useful 
article we get from the whale? 

Johnny—Whalebone. 

Teacher—Right. Now, what little boy 
or girl knows what we get from the 
seal? 

Tommy—Sealing-wax. 


(e/ 
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SEE THAT CURVE! 


There’s no thought of work—it’s all pleasure, 
for friction disappearing with the new roller 
chain, Comfort—wheeling comfort, clears the 
overworked brain. We make the KEarina, 
and want you to see it. Write for catalogue. 


KEATING WHEEL CO., 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
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SEE YOUR PEN BEFOREBUYING. Upon receipt of 25c. we will send ycu our 14kt, gold, adjustable Fountain Pen: 
Price $1.75, If satisfactory, pay the Ex. Ce. $1.50. Agents wanted. The Whitney Fountain Pen Co., Cleveland, 0. 
poo | rates to Clergymen and Teachers ; References R. KE. McKisson, Mayor—W. B. Nur¥r, Judge Com- 
mon Pleas, 
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A Soldier’s Monument. 





JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 





A monument for the soldiers ! 
And what will ye build it of ? 
Can we build it of marble, or brass or 
bronze, 
Outlasting the soldiers’ love ? 
Can ye glorify it with legends 
As grand as their blood hath writ 
From the inmost shrine of this land of 
thine 
To the outermost verge of it? 


And the answer came : We would build it 
Out of our hopes made sure, 

And out of our purest prayers and tears, 
And out of our faith secure ; 

We would build it out of the great white 

truths 

Their death hath sanctified, 

And the sculptured forms of the men in 


Whereon the laurel lies 
Bequeath us right to guard the flight 
Of the old flag in the skies. 


A monument for the soldiers, 
Built of a people’s love 

And brazoned and decked and panoplied 
With the hearts ye build it of. 

And see that ye tuild it stately, 
In pillar and niche and gate, 

And high in pose as the souls of those 
It would commemorate. 








— -ae 
The demand for better knowledge and 
greater skill is one which is common to 
all trades and professions. The poorly 
equipped physician or lawyer is less and 
less in request. In conducting large en- 


terprises, the capable manager finds his | 


services more and more in demand and 
commanding higher rewards. In this 
compulsory advance toward greater ex- 
cellence, education plays an important 
part. The Pennyslvania Railroad has 




















Upheld by Bea 
Everywhere 


omen 


as the finest, most delicately perfumed 
and purest Toilet Soap manufactured. 
Always ask for and insist upon having 


White Rose Transparent 


arms, 
And their faces ere they died. 


(@) 
: 41 Y Glycerine Soap, $7i'scentsin stomps 
MULHENS & KROPFF, NEW YORK, U. S. AGENTS 


long held to the policy of requiring the | 
young men entering its mechanical de- | 
partments to have some technical train- 
ing, both in theory and practice. The 
technical colleges supply a part of this 
requirement, while not a few men, par- | 
ticularly in the newer sciences like ap- 


And what heroic figures 
Can the sculptor carve in stone? 

Can the marble breast be made to bleed 
And the marble lips to moan? 

Can the marble brow be fevered, 








And the marble eyes be graved 
To look their last, as the flag floats past, 
On the country they have saved ? 


plied electricity, are pioneer discoverers 
by right of research and study. Every- 
where it is the same ; the professional or 
business man, as well asthe employee, 
to succeed in modern commercial strife 
must have all the resources, which know- 
ledge and training can give him.—E. L. 


WE CIVE 

And the answer came : The figures you 
Shail all be fair and brave, 

And as befitting, as pure and white 
As the stars above their grave. 

The marble lips and breast and brow 
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Your Money 


a prospective subscriber or agent. 
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The School Record, Detroit, Mich. 


THE SCHOOL RECORD 


Is a wide-awake Monthly Journal for teacher and pupil. Forty big pages High- 
class, practical and helpful. Every department up-to-date. The universal! testimon- 
ies irom subscribers are, ‘ Best paper I ever saw;"’ ‘Am delighted with it,’ etc 
50 Cents a year. We want agents in every part of the U. S. forthe spring and sum- 
mer institutes. Big commission. Send for sample copy and premium list if you are 
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= You all 


Know what 
Busy Work Series is. 


It consists of 200 leaflets (sheets) 6}x3} inches each, on which are printed 
practical questions suitable for all grades up to the sixth. These leaflets are de- 
voted to Arithmetic (all grades) Geography (all grades) Grammar (all grades) 
and Miscellaneous Subjects, fifty leaflets being devoted to each subject. Each 
fifty are put up in a convenient and substantial manilla case. 

THE OBJECT of the Busy Work Szrrzs is to provide profitable work for 
olealeeee 
Until further notice Busy 
WorK SERIES will be given 
free asa premium for se- 
curing one new subscriber. 
We want to double our list @ 


this year. Do you see the 
point? Postage 6c. extra. 


address for only 85c. Take advantage of this either when subscribing or 


idle pupils and to use for reviews. Thous- 









ands are using them with great success. 
Postpaid $1.20. 

SPECIAL.—Normal Instructor one year 
and Busy Work Series postpaid, to any 
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A ' SS nap Shot?’ ‘ when renewing your subscription. 


Showing a bright boy and girl eagerly studying the Busy Worx Address 
Series. A glance at their faces shows the work not a task, N orm al I n str u ct or D ansv ill e N Y 
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but a pleasure. 
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Vertical Writing 


Has now become so popular that the 


ESTERBROOK STEEL 
.. + PEN COMPANY 


have brought out 





THREE NEW PENS 


For this special purpose. 


No. 556, Vertical Writer, fine point 
No. 570,Vertical Writer, medium point 
No. 571, Vertical Writer, coarse point. 


These pens are made with firm 
points, making a clear, distinct out- 
line without regard to shading, and 
have a remarkable durability. 

If not already supplied in your 
school, principals should become 
acquainted with their merits. They 
can be ordered through the local 
stationer, but if impossible to pro- 
cure in this way please correspond 
direct with the 


Esterbrook Steel Pen Co,, 


26 John St., New York. Works, Camden,N.J. 
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Che Journal Press 


Meriden, Conn. 
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) Makes a specialty of publishing 
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books direct for author. \ 


No Royalties. 


> Plates and Copyright belong to 
author. 
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Illustrations 


Pe rfect Letter Press 


SYP 


Estimates Cheerfully Given. 
) Address 


Che Journal Press, | 
Meriden, Coun. 
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The Sweetest Songs. 





The sweetest songs are left unsung 
The sweetest themes unread ; 

The sweetest chords are left unstrung, 
The sweetest words unsaid. 

How strange it is, and yet how true, 
Surpassing mortal ken, 

We still can catch a blessed view 
Of thought and times and men. 


Though brightest paths remain unknown 
And few the heights we tread, 
Though we must struggle on alone 
With deepest tears unshed ; 
Although our hearts are anguish wrung 
And every effort pain, 
If we can keep another young 
We have not lived in vain. 


’Tis said the fairest buds decay, 
Perhaps they do, and yet, 

Upon the darkest, dullest way 
How many flowers are met. 

The happy hours so quickly flee 
We sigh to see them go, 

When out upon life’s troubled sea 
The moments move so slow. 


Shall sweetest songs be left unsung, 
The sweetest themes unread, 

The sweetest chords be left unstrung, 
The sweetest words unsaid, 

When we have but to do our best, 
The very best we can, 

To have the future richly blest 
Of God and truth and man? 

—New York Observer. 


———~—pe__—_ 
The Girl Who Hadn’t Time. 





I know a little lassie—yes, I know her 
very well. 

Her name you ask? I don’t believe she’d 
like to have me tell ; 

But I suppose, ‘I’ll have to call her some- 
thing in my rhyme, 

And so I’1l name her (just pro tem) ‘“‘The 
girl who hadn’t time.”’ 


This morning at the breakfast table I was 
much afraid 


>| Her hair had not been combed at all— 


’*twas such a ‘‘tousled”’ braid ! 
She “‘hadn’t time’’ to comb it! Ha! All 
very well, mayhap ! 
But I wonder where she got the time to 
take the second nap. 


And then she “‘hadn’t time enough’’ to 
get to school in season ; 

And then she missed her lesson, and the 
teacher asked the reason. 

Why, she ‘“‘hadn’t time’’ to learn it! 
Now, I think it queer, don’t you, 

Where she found the time to read that 
book of fairy tales quite through? 


Oh, she’s always very busy when the 
table should be set, 

(If we waited her convenience, why, we 
might be waiting yet ;) 

And both her brothers know quite well 
that she could never stop 

For the fraction of a jiffy, just to help 
them mend their top. 


Ah, me! The fact, I fear, that each un- 
' biased mind must strike 
Is, the things she hasn’t time for are the 
things she doesn’t like. 
—Southern Churchman. 








Take a Combination Case of the 


LARKIN SOAPS 


and a Chautauqua” Antique Oak 


Reclining Easy Chair o Desk 


ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL, From factory 
CASE CONTAINS . . . to family. 
100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. 10 Bars White Woolen Soap. 
12 Packages Boraxine. 18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 
Perfumes, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 
If changes in contents desired, write. 
The Soaps at retail would cost $10.90 
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“a4 AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
P= IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our offer explained more fully in Normal Instructor, Oct. and Nov. 

The Independent, New York, says: The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. make our readers a wonderful offer, 
Not only do they give you a box of excellent laundry soap and toilet articles of great value, but they 
perm ny each purchaser a valuable premium, and we personally Know they carry out what they 

se. 

NotTe.—We have examined the soaps and premiums and know they give satisfaction, and also know 
that the Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. are reliable in every way and fulfill all promises a lvertis«! above,— 
Ed. Normal Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. 
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A Child’s Need of Sympathy. 





BY M. ELLA RUSSELL. 





As I sat writing at my desk this after- 
noon, I suddenly heard the loud scream- 
ing of achild, mingled with the quick 
barking of a dog. Recognizing the note 
of fear in the child’s cry, Iran to the 
door, and saw a very small boy standing 
motionless and helpless and alone,scream- 
ing in a very ecstasy of terror, and a dog 
running away from him. 

Remembering my own infant fears,and 
appreciating the uncontrollable emotion 
of the wee laddie,I was about to go across 
the street to comfort and reassure him, 
when I saw that the little fellow was not 
without a protector, for a very large man 
was hastening to his relief. The boy 
was utterly unable to move,being almost 
paralyzed with fear, but he held out one 
little hand towards his father, and point- 
ed with the other towards the retreating 
dog. 

‘Did the dog bark at you?’ said the 
big man kindly, in a voice easily to be 
heard a long distance. ‘ 

“‘Yes,’”’? moaned the boy,dropping into 
a more comfortable weeping. 

The big man stooped down, and with 
his‘own rough hand he tenderly wiped 


| the tears from the little face, and kissed 


it. Then he comforted the child with 
kind words, and kissed him again. 

‘‘Let him bark at you again,”’ said the 
good giant, ‘“‘and I’ll fix him! But’’ he 
added, “‘you mustn’t run away from me 
any more.”’ 

The little fellow, sobbing still, reached 
up his tiny hand, and the big man reach- 
ed down his large hand, and took the 
tiny one warmly in his protecting clasp, 
and they went off together. 

So many times I have seen the lack’of 
sympathy with childish grief and fear, 
that I almost trembled when I saw this 
man coming towards the boy, thinking 
that he might laugh at him, or scold 
him. I so earnestly hoped he would 
comfort the child, that, when I saw his 
inclination to do so, I was positively 
grateful to the man,and I had toswallow 
a big lump in my throat and brush a 
mist of tears from my eyes before I could 
go on with my work. 

The man was big and clumsy, and his 
hand was a hand accustomed to the use 
of heavy tools ; but underneath his rough 
exterior he had a heart that was gentle 
and refined, and so full of a quick per- 
ception and sympathy that he could put 
himself in the place of that frightened 
child, and see only his fear and his need 





of help. 


The child was not more than five years 
old, but if he lives to be threescore-and- 
ten, he never will forget that moment of 
awful fear, and the relief and comfort 
that were given him in response to his 
cry for help. Whatever life may have 
in store for him, he never will suffer 
more in one short moment than he suf- 
fered the day when that dog barked at 
him, probably in playfulness, as the trip- 
ping feet of the boy ran quickly along 
the sidewalk. 

It is true the boy was in no actual dan- 
ger, but that did not make his own fear 
less real, nor his father’s sympathy less 
needed. The fears of childhood are un- 
reasoning and uncontrollable. They can 
not be removed by ridicule or discipline. 
We can hardly realize the sensitiveness 
of the child to whom everything in the 
world is new and strange. The instinc- 
tive fears that fill his mind can no more 
be controlled than the instinctive confi- 
dence that makes the child walk directly 
into some real danger. Itis only by 
education that he can be taught the dif- 
ference between the good and the bad, 
the harmless and the dangerous, and 
happy is that child whose parents can 
sympathize with him first, and reason 
with him afterwards.—Sunday School 


Times. 
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THE TABLET METHOD OF BOOKKEEPING 


with it, 


NAUGURATES an epoch in teaching Bookkeeping 
and Business. 
Progressive teachers everywhere delighted 


Not set copying and tedious memorizing, but 


actual drill in real business. 


AND BUSINESS PRACTISE —w= The student performs transactions, makes out 





Wo and keeps real books, 


. and uses checks, notes, drafts, etc., does real business, 
The new edition revised to date is simply taking the profession by storm ! 


THREE COURSES OF THE WORK. 


The Intermediate Course for Academies 








The Complete Course for Business Colleges a 


and Department Schools. 





and High Schools. 





The Elementary Course for the Grammar School. 





A -GREAT OFFER. onptete students 


outfit to any school superintendent, principal of high 


school, or teacher of bookkeeping in any graded school, 


for examination with a view to adoption, absolutely 


free, the express charges to be paid by the party order- 


ELLIS PUBLISHING CO., BaTTLe cREEK, MICH. 


ing the outfit. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Address, 


In ordering a trial outfit don’t fail to specify which of 
the three courses you prefer. 


Descriptive catalogue and price-list sent on application. 


Mention this Paper. 
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COLLARS andCuUFFsS. 


ARE NOT TO BE WASHED. 

Made of fine cloth in all styles. 
When soiled, reverse, wear again, then discard. 
Ten collars or five pairs of cuffs for 25 cents. 
They look and fit better than any other kind. 

ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 

If not found at the stores send six cents for 
sample collar and cuffs, naming style and size. 
A trial invariably results in continued use. 
Reversible Collar Oo. 57 Milk 8t.. Boston Mass, 















RAPHAL. 





Systematic Collections 


At less than one-half the usual price, 40 minerals 
or 40 Rocks (with unlabelled duplicate fragments) for 
{2% 24 types of Invertebrates for $3.50. Each Col- 
ection in strong cloth covered case, with separate 
tray for each specimen, and accompanied with Text 
book of 60 pages. Descriptive circulars free. R 
LIEF MAPS, LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, ETC 

Edwin E. Howell. 
612-17th St., N. W., Washington, D, C. 


When writing mention INSTRUCTOR. 





BOOKS When calling, please ask 
for Mr. Grant. 


AT Whenever you need a book, 
LIBERAL address Mr. Grant. 
Before buying books write for 


DISCOUNTS [J quotations.” An assortment of 
catalogues and special slips of books at redu 
prices sent for 10-cent PAN? 
- GRANT, Books. 
23 West 42nd St., eS New York 
Mention this advertisement and receive a discount, 





$600 First Year And All Expenses Paid. 


We still need a few more General Agents to travel 
and appoint local agents on our up-to-date publica- 
tions. We employ ladies or gentlemen. A very 
healthful, pleasant and profitable business for teach- 
ers desiring achange. Ifinterested write for Appli- 
cation Blank and receive full information. If you 
cannot travel write for terms to local agents and .get 
into paying work for vacation and spare time. Sev- 
eral new books out this year. 

. W. STANTON COMPAN Y— 
324 Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL, 





e e 
DoyouWant Fine Minerals 
FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD? 

Perfect in quality, beauty, and color. Very fine 
crystals in brilliant colors, and wonderful combina- 
tions. Choice fire and rainbow tinted Opals, for 
mounting in Ring or Stick Pin, at less than usual 
prices. Hundreds of rare and beautiful things to en- 
rich and adorn your Cabinet. An attractive speci- 
men and catalogue mailed for only 5 cts. to prepay 
postage. Very low prices. Write tome. It will 
pay you. A. N. Fuller, Lawrence, Kansas. 


LEARN RETOUCHING 


and PHOTOGRAPHY. Pleasant, profitable and 
permanent business ; catalog free, Pioneer school ot 
America. School of Retouching and Photo- 
graphy, Box 209, Oberlin, 0. 


TE ACHERS visiting New York will find at 

MILLER’S HOTEL, 39 W. 26th Street, 
a clean, comfortable, quiet Hotel-Home, centrally 
located, near Madison Square Park, convenient to 
several lines of travel, and in the immediate vicinity 
of the Retail Stores, Art Galleries, Places of Amuse- 
ment and Principal Churches. 

ITS RATES—¥#2.00 to $3.00 per day for room with 
board, are reasonable, compared with those of more 
pretentious establishmerts, which furnish less of 
comfort and quiet, with good board and cheerful sur- 
roundings. Send for circular. 

CHAS. H. HAYNES, Prop’r. 
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By S. C. HANSON. Nearly 
One Quarter of a [iillion of 


SCHOOL MUSIC S2.%icone ss nun 


Their success is Phenomenal because they are the Chea and Best School Music 
Books Published. The words are R and the Melodies Captiva’ . They 
completely charm every school into which they are introduced. The list is as follows: 


MERRY MELODIES 
NOTES (a book to follow Merry Melodies) 48 pp., manilla covers, 15 cts. per copy, or $1.50 per doz. 
— Y NGS. pang mer the novel ae or Guide to the Artof Reading and Sing- 
bs ritten Music, also Standard National songs. Boa: covers; 118 pp., 30cts. per copy, or $3.00 
per doz. net or $3.60 prepaid. PRIMARY AND CALISTHENIC SONGS; 100 pp., 75 of whichare 
splendid Motion and Calisthenic songs and,25 are Musical Drills. A splendid hand-book for the 
GOLDEN GLEES, The Great 











Ss pp, manilla covers, 15¢ per copy, or $1.65 perdoz. prepaid. SILVERY 


mary and Intermediate Teacher. 50 cts. per Copy: prepaid. I I ‘ 
Big chool Song Book (Just om). 173 pages of the Brightest and Best Music Written by the leading 
musical authorsin the U.S. Itis without an equal. 173 pp. board covers 35 cents per copy or $8.60 


Ser doz. net, or $4.20 prepaid. 
‘We ask every teacher to try these books. We guarantee them as recommended. 


NO FREE BOOKS. Send price in fall for samples. A copy each of the above five 
books will be sent on receipt of $1.25. 


Other Publications,  Columb'2 School Report Cards. ai 10s pet copy * Published, $1.00 
a 
heet Music, 


“The Old Nest’? (Commencement Song and Chorus) 35 cents. “Sewing the 
Tares” (Sacred Song and Chorus) 35 cents. ‘‘Brudder Eben Cotch a Coon” (A 
taking Plantation Song and Chorus) 35 cents. ‘Willies Wooing” (A tender Love Song and Chorus) 
35 cts. All four for 75 cents. They are splendid for Entertainments, Teachers’ Meetings, Etc. 
SCHOOL IMUSIC 
Address S. C. HANSON & CO., Bierishers. 
Williamsport, Ind. 
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Do those that are made to sel/ and not to last? Then do not address us. We 
will make and sell only honest wheels of full value. Our 1897 wheels command instant admiration. 
Our catalogue details them, but our select list of gilt-edged testimonials are most convincing. Order them 
together with our proposition to the first purchaser from any community. Popular ee. One " ‘egal only, 
that the best. For ladies and gentlemen. ILL DICK C Os worn y 

ansville, N. Y. 


you went a “cheap” bicycl 





Penman’s Art Journal and your favorite Educational Journal—at what you are now 
paying for one. If you mention this Special Offer. 


The Penman’s Art Journal 


Prints’ more that is of value to public school teachers on everything pertaining to Writing 
than all the general educational publications combined. 


A large portion of its space each month is devoted to the interests of the teachers in public schools. It 
keeps the teacher in touch with modern conditions and methods, conveys the latest information as to what 
other teachers are doing, reports progress on all new impulses (such as vertical writing); in a word, ji/ty 
cents’ worth of PENMAN’S ART JOURNAL goes further and is fresher and more practical on all lines re- 
lating to penmanship than ten dollars’ worth of any other combination of periodicals extant. We have set our 
pegs for fifty thousand new public school subscribers during the year ’97. If we get them (no matter at 
what cost this year) at least one hundred thousand will be with us next year atthe regular price. Here goes: 


FREE. 


For fifty cents, We will send the PENMAN’S ART JOURNAL to any public school teacher for one 
year, together with one-quarter gross of the best school pens made. 

For seventy-five cents, We willsend the PENMAN’S ART JOURNAL one year and give a 

ear’s subscription for any one of the following : Normal Instructor, School Record, National Educator, The 
Pducator, The Educational Independent. 

For one dollar, We wili send the PENMAN’S ART JOURNAL one year and enter a year's sub- 
scription for any one of the following periodicals: Teachers’ World, Popuiar Educator, Primary Education, 
School Bulletin, Primary School, American Teacher, School Education, Northwestern Journal of Education, 

Gazette, American Illustrated, Educational Gazette, Western Teacher, Amerwcun Journal of Education, 
For two dollars, We will send the PENMAN’S ART JOURNAL one year, alsoa year’s subscrip- 
tion for any two of the following periodicals: Teachers’ Institute, Art Education, Popular Edu_ator, 
Teachers’ World, American Journal of Education, Munsey'’s Magazine, McClure’s Magazine. ypolitan 
Magazine, Ladies’ Home Journal, Primary Education, School Bulletin, Primary School, American Teacher, 
School Education, Northwestern Journal of Education, School Gazette, American Ilustrated, Educational 
Gazette, Western Teacher. 

For two dollars and fifty cents, We will send the PENMAN’S ART JOURNAL one year, also a 
year’s subscription for the Schoal Journal or the N. E. Journal of Education. 





Papers will be sent to different addresses if desired. Ifyou are already a subscriber for any paper 
in a combination selected, say so and your sub. will be extended and not duplicaésed. 

All we ask is, that if you find the JOURNAL of more assistance in your writing work than all other 
educational journals, you will say so to your friends among the public school teachers. Be wise to-day ! 





“Tf its anything about Writing 
or Drawing, you'll find it in PEN- 
MAN’S ART JOURNAL.” 


Penman’s Art Journal, 
202 Broadway, New York. 





To Greece. 





FRANKLIN O, KING. 





Tis Greece, and living Greece, once more, 
The valorous Greece of long ago ; 

Her gallant sons are rallying fast 
To strike her ancient tyrant foe. 


And once again the Greeks arise, 

As in their country’s noblest hour ; 
And Abdul’s hated Moslem horde 
Again doth tremble at her power. 


’Tis not for Greece to temporize 
O’er threatened loss or promised gain ; 

She hears Armenia’s broken cries, 
And feels the Cretan’s dying pain. 


And so, again her sword leaps forth 
For God and home and liberty ; 
She bids defiance to the Powers, 
And swears that Crete shall yet be free. 


And so, again her shepherds leave 
Their flock on Sparta’s vine-clad 
mounds, 
And once again o’er heroes graves 
The tramp of marshalling hosts resound. 


All honor to thee, valiant Greece ! 
Freedom hath found in thee new birth, 

May Heaven nerve thy arm to sweep 
The murderous Moslem from the earth. 


++ 
Whom the Queen Has Outlived. 





1. All members of the Privy Council 
who were alive in 1807. 

2. All the peers who held their titles 
in 1837, except the Earl of Darley, who 
was ten, and Earl Nelson, who was four- 
teen, in that year. 

3. All the members who sat in the 
House of Commons on her accession to 
the throne,except Mr. Gladstone, Charles 
Villers, the present Duke of Northum- 
berland, the Earl of Marlborough and 
the Earl of Mansfield and John Temple 
Leader. 

4. Her Majesty has seen eleven lord 
chancellors, ten prime ministers, six 
speakers of the House of Commons, at 
least three bishops of every see, and five 
or six of many sees, five archbishops of 
Canterbury, six archbishops of York, 
and five commanders-in-chief. 

5. She has seen five dukes of Norfolk 
succeed each other as earls, and has out- 
lived every duke and duchess, and every 
marquis and marchioness, who bore that 
rank in 1837. 

6. She has outlived every member of 
the Jockey Club and every master of 
Foxhounds that flourished in 1837, 

7. She has seen seventeen presidents 
of the United States, ten viceroys of 
Canada, fifteen viceroys of India, and 
France successively ruled by one king, 
one emperor, and six presidents of a re- 
public.—Public Opinion. 
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Celery is invaluable as a food for those 
suffering from any form of rheumatism, 
for diseases of the nerves, and nervous 
dyspepsia. 

Lettuce for those suffering from inso- 
minia. 


F. 8. Frost, President, H. G. GARDNER, Sec, 
H. A. LAWRENCE, Vice-Pres. and Treas, 


THE RIGHT PLACE TO BUY 


MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


Colors, Drawing Papers, Blue Process Pa- 
per, T-Squares, Scales, Curves, Tri- 
angles, and all kinds of Archi- 
tect’s and Engineer’s 
Supplies, 

Artists’ Materials and Picture Frames 


Is AT 
FROST & ADAMS CO., 


Importers, Wholesalé and Retail Dealers 
37 Cornhill, Boston, [lass. 
4a New Catalogue Free on Application. 





History for Ready Reference 
and Topical Reading, 
IN FIVE IMPERIAL VOLUMES 
By J. N. LARNED, £x-Pres. Am. Library As’sn, 
&ar-Giving History on all Topics in the Exact 
Words of the Historians Themselves. 

This work is a New Departure in Book Making, 
as it fills a place hitherto wholly unoccup 

It gives History in the very language of its 
poe interpreters, and within easy reach of the 
reader, 

Its system of Ready Reference and Cross Refers 
ence is new and complete, and shows History in 
its relations as does no other work, 

Italso presents History in its Literature, hence 
in its most attractive form, and with its sources 
clearly given. 

Quotations from over five thousand volumes 
make it equivalent, practically, to a library of ve 
many volumes, or, as Bishop Vincent — “puts 
the history of the world on a single s. elt.’ 

It will answer more questions in History,more 
authoritatively with greater excellence of liter= 
ary expression, and with a greater economy of 
time, than any other work in the world, 

Sent carriage free to responsible subscribers on 
easy payments, Send for circular, giving fullin. 


formation, 
SOLICITORS EMPLOYED. 


The C. A. Nichols Co., Publishers, 
Spriogtield, Mass. 





“* DRAUGHON’S PRACTICAL Boox- 


To Teachers KEEPING ILLUSTRATED,” for 


HOME STUDY and for usein litera: 

and others, schools and business coll “df 
Successfully used in general class work by teachers 
who HAVE NOT the advantage of a business 
education. Will not require much of the teacher’s 
time. Nothing likeit issued. Price in reach ofall, 


OVER Orders 
Received 






IN 

30 Days. 
Special rates to Schools and Teachers. Sample 
copies sent for examination. Write i and 
circulars showing some of its Special Advantages, 
Illustrations, ete. (Mention this paper), Address 


DRAUGHON’S Practical Business College, 


Nashville, Tenn., or Texarkana, Texas. 
“Pror. DRAUGHON—I learned bookkeeping at 
home from your book, while holding a position as 
night telegraph operator.” C,E. LEFFINGWELL, 

Bookkeeper for Gerber & Ficks, 
Vholesale Grocers, S. Chicago, IIl. 








And at New York 2} 
a by the p Rtg ma prices, singly 


girl 
ri in 
teacher 


be obtaine 

nd or new, by any boy or 
the remotest hamlet, or any 
or official 


Delivery prepaid 


Brand new, complete alphabetical 
catalogue, free, of school books of a2 
Sublishers, if you mention this ad. 


~ HINDS 
4 cooper Institute New York City 


WY 
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Watercresses is a remedy for scurvy. 
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CENTS p A} on trial for 13 weeks 


THE PATHFINDER, 


the great national news review for teachers, stu- 
dents and all busy people. Enlarged to 16 es, 
it still continues the ONLY CURRENT-E 's 
PAPER worthy of the name. The cheapest Pa 

rof its standard published. Fresh from t 

ation’s Capital every week of the year. It SUR- 
VEYS the whole world’s NEWS with the most 
careful regard for cleanness of matter and man- 
ner, clearness, conciseness, accuracy and com- 
a es of statement, judicious condensation, 
ogical classification, and impartiality. It deals 
in FACTSnotin opinions. States both sides. It 
aims to cover all the significant views—political, 
legislative, industrial, educational, religious, 
literary, scientific, artistic. etc. Not merely a 
few topies taken at random and not reprinted 
editorials of other es. A time saver—nota 
time killer. Weask every Instructor reader to 
try the Pathfinder 8 months at the introduction 
rate. Compare it with others and then decide 
whether you can afford tomissacopy. $1a year. 
5 cents a month in clubs to one address. Agents 
wanted in every intelligent community and at 
every Institute. Address, 


THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 





schools of Boston, New York, Philadelphia’ 
——- Brooklyn, Washington, St. Louis, Detroit, 
Kansas City, and the principal cities and 
towns of every State. r 
nent educators as the best books published 
on the following subjects; 


oe 


fa Also a webperens Dictionary containing 
83,000 words. Price, Lecther, indexed 
ea 50 cents; cloth, not indexed, 25 cents. 
The Practical Text Book Cc 
Publishers, Cleveland, Ohio! 
Write for illustrated catalogue, sampl 
pages, and rates to schools. 











s@- CLIPPINGS WANTED, ~## 


We want one person in every town to send us News- 
paper clippings for which we pay $5 per 100. When 
writing enelose 10 1c stamps for instructions, blanks 
and exclusiverights. N. Pub. Co.,BeaverSprings, Pa 


Set the Flag on Their Graves. 





HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 





Play the peace bugles low, 

While the white lilies blow, 
And the apple blooms fill 

The green valley’s with snow ; 
Let our sweet song arise 

On the spring’s western wind ; 
We can never forget them 

Who died for mankind. 


Set the flag on their graves 
In the lilies enshrined ; 

We can never forget them 
Who died for mankind. 


Set the flag on their graves, 
Where the vernal wind laves 
The roses of peace 
From the far western waves ; 
Tis for you and for me 
Their sweet lives they resigned ; 
They are brothers of all men 
Who died for mankind. 


Set the flag on their graves, 
In the lilies enshrined ; 
They are brothers of all men 
Who died for mankind. 


Set the flag on their graves, 
And the thrush, floating low, 
Shall take up our song 
And sing on as we go, 
O’er the emblem we leave 
Mid the lilies enshrined ; 
Their lives are immortal 





Set the flag on their graves, 
In the lilies enshrined ; 

Their lives are immortal 
Who died for mankind. 


+2] 

The very finest expression on the face 
of achild or infant seems to me to be 
that of open-eyed and often open-mouth- 
ed curiosity and wonder. The objects of 
nature charm and entrance the soul, 
which for the moment becomes almost 
one with the face. This divinest thing 
in childhood, which only bad _ school 
methods can kill, which prompts the 
primeval experiments of infants in learn- 
ing to use their senses, limbs and minds 
upon nature, is the root of the spirit of 
research, which explores, pries, inquires 
so persistently, and often so destructively 
in older children, and comes to full 
maturity in the investigator behind the 
telescope or microscope,in the laboratory, 
seminary, library, or on exploring expe- 
ditions. At its best,this spirit of research 
has awe and reverence enough in it 
to give ita high and positive religious 
character, and the best and most char- 
acteristic feature about the new move- 
ment in higher education I am trying 
to describe is that its upward tendencies 
can best be characterized by the word 
‘‘research,’’ a word,alas ! now more often 
praised than understood.’—Stanley Hall, 

> 


An aged pilot when asked if he knew 
where the rocks ‘were, replied that he 
knew where the deep water was, and 








Who died for mankind. 


that was all that was necessary. 











PLAYS and ENTERTAINMENTS. 


WHAT?’S NEXT ? (25 CENTS.) An up todatecom- 

edy in 3 acts, for 7 male and3 female characters. 
The Funniest Play ever Written. 

Has rattling good parts for Everybody. 

Can be Played in any Hall. 

Will Gaivanize an audience of Mummies. 

Plays about 150 minutes. Provokes about 150 

laughs. It will fill your hallto the doors and 

leave another audience outside, waiting to get 

in the next night. Getit. Reap IT. PLAY IT. 


THE GYPSIES’ FESTIVAL. (25 CENTS.) A 
musical entertainment for young people. Introduces 
the Gypsy Queen, Fortune Teller, Yankee Peddler, 
and a chorus of Gypsies, ot any desired number. The 
scene is supposed to bea Gypsy P. The costumes 
are very pretty, but simple; the dia! e bright ; the 
music easy and tuneful; and the drill movements 
and calisthenics are graceful. Few properties and 
noset scenery required, so that the entertainment 
can be represented on any platform. 

Either of the above Plays will be sent by mail to any 
address, on receipt of the annexed 

pas Look out for my advertisement next month. 


Harold Roorbach, Publisher,132 Nassua St.,N.Y. 
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!Sc ool Books 
| “To Burn’? 


Pardon our use ofslang, but if you 
» have more school books than you 
: need do not burn them for you can 
¥ sell them to us for cash, or trade 
them for books you want. A postal 
¢ will get information if addressed to 


C. M. BARNES COMPANY, 


= 106-108-110-112Wabash Ave.,CHICAGO 
(Bus, Estab. 1874—Incor. 1894) 


Wanted! 
CANVASSING = AGENTS 


For School Furniture and Supplies. New 
Goods, Exclusive Territory and Liberal Commis- 
sions. BEAL & DANIELS, 

Northville, Mich. 
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all charges paid, at once. 


a work costing $75.60. 


Every Teacher Should Have It. 


How To Ger Ir :—First ; send $3.20 and we will send you 
Normal Instructor for one year (or if a subscriber will credit 
your subscription with 50 cents) and send the Encyclopedia, 


SEconp :—This Encyclopedia will be sent free of charge and 
all charges prepaid as a premium for securing only ten new 
subscribers to NorMAL INnstRucTOR at 50 cents each. 

We auaranTEE this work to be as represented in every re- 


spect and for all practical purposes it will be found as good as 


Normal Instructor, 


0SSSOLSSLSDLSSSSDLDSTIDLTIDIILVTTTOLTS 


A Chamber's Encyclopedia. . 


Jt R: Complete in 30 volumes of 400 pages each (12,000 pages in 
all)—Revised up to and including the census of 1890. Well 
bound in heavy manilla paper covers. 


- Dansville, N. Y. 
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A Teacher’s Statement 


Close confinement in the school room, or in 
house, shop, office or factory, and breathing im- 
pure air, tend to load the blood with impurities 
which appear in eruptions on the skin, causing 
pain and annoyance. The prompt, permanent 
cure of these difficulties by Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Proves Its Power 


as a blood purifier and a remedy for that tired 
feeling as well as other ailments caused by im- 
pure or impoverished blood. Read this: 

“T am 19 yearsold andama teacher. During 
the summer of 1896 my face broke out with 
eruptions, boils and pimples, which became very 
painful. I had taken several blood tonics and 
preparations, but the pimples did not get any 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 





better. They became so sore that I could hardly 
touch my face with water. My mother’s health 
was poor and we procured a bottle of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla in December. I began takingit, and 
after I had finished three bottles my 


Face Was Entirely Free 


from those dreadful pimples. _My skin is now 
clear, white and smooth. My mother’s heart is 
alsoimproving since she began taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, and we believe this medicine cannot 
be too highly recommended. Miss LOUIE WHIT- 
LATCH, New Freeport, Pennsylvania. 

If you have decided to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
do not be induced to take any other. 


$1, six for $5. C. 1. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 










Dinner Set, No. 62, in Brown. 
Premium with $18.00 Order. 
Delivered to your Depot for $8.00 


TEA CLUBS. ?# 


For 20 years we have beent[mporting and Selling 
Tea, Coffee, Spices, Extracts, Toilet Soap, 
Boudoir Packages, etc., and givi 
miums or Liberal Discounts to those who send 

‘.us orders or make up a club among their friends, 


a Strictly Pure, 
Honest Goods at the 
Lowest Possible Prices. 


We will be pleased to mail YOU our 170-page illustrated Premium List withS 
Price-List. WE PAY FREIGHT and allow time to deliver goods before, a 
for them when not convenient to send payment with order. 


LONDON TEA COMPANY, 181 


8 


Pre- 





es’ or Gents’ Bicycle, Morgan 
tor Vim Tires. Best of the Best. 
IUM WITH A $100.00 ORDER 


35 BOSTONIAN 
BICYCLE. 


BD 


x 
Congress St., BOSTON, PASS. 





$2.50 FOUNTAIN PEN TO TEACHERS FOR 





Solid Gold Pen—Hard Rubber 
Ready. Never Blots, 


Agents Wanted. 


LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PFN 


ved Holder—Simple Construction. 
: ade. A regular $2.50 pen. 
Mailed complete, to teachers, boxed, with filler, for $1.00. Your money back—#f you want it. 


No better working pen mi 
LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Room 15, 108 
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ulton St., N. Y¥. 





D O e S Th e iilaaingas ss eet germ: 


TEACHERS WORLD 


Reach you Regularly ? 
If not, send for free sample. 
Publication Office, 13 Astor Place, N. Y. City. 


NoTE: The Famous Natural History Chart supplements will be continued during 97. 
Opnhhhesddeedenenennes 4 KAADAAELADLALALALLLKEE AK 
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The Two Grandmothers. 





BY MARY A. DENISON. 





‘Be happy while you can, my child,” 
Said Grandma Dolorous ; 

‘Expect your crosses every year, 
Just as they came to us. 

The road of life goes down, my child ; 
Tis thorny, rough, and steep, 

And at the end are troubles wild, 
Then just a dreamless sleep.” 


‘Be happy all the time, my dear, 
And live your cross above.”’ 

So chatted Grandma Great-to-cheer, 
Grown old in Jesus’ love. 

“The path of life goes up, my dear, 
Though rough, a glorious road ; 
And at the end are hope, and cheer, 

And life, and joy, and God !’” 


———$$_-@o——_—_— 
Selfishness—A Parable. 





A flower on the bank of a brooklet 
Said: ‘‘Dear Brook, I’m very dry ; 
Just give me a taste of fresh water 
As swiftly you hurry by.” 
‘‘l’ve only enough for myself,”’ said the 
brook, 
And naught for charity.” 


“O Cloud,”’ said the brook, ‘‘remember 
I’m expected soon at the sea, 

And I’m almost out of fresh water, 
Then, O Cloud, rememter me.”’ 

“T’ve nothing to give,”’ said the cloud, 
“Unless ’tis a little sympathy.” 


“O Sea,”’ said the cloud, “‘you’re rich 
and full ; 
You can give me all I need ; 
If I had a quarter as much as you 
All cries for help i’d heed.” 
“T haven’t too much,”’ said the sea ; “‘and 
then 
’Tis my duty myself to feed.’? 


‘Sweet Flower,” said the bee, ‘‘just give 
me a taste 
Of the honey within your cup.” 
But drawing near the bee perceived 
The flower was all withered up ; 
So he said no more, but sought beyond 
A better place to sup. 
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NO REGISTRATION FEE 


For the next 30 days we will charge absolutely no registration fee to teachers to join 


our Teachers’ Agency. 


WE RECOMMEND TEACHERS 


We want plenty of Good Teachers registered to fill the calls we have from Super- 
intendents and School Boards for teachers for the next school year. 


for registration blank. We charge you absolutely nothing unless we secure a position 


TEE EDUCATOR TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 
35, 37 and 39 Exchange St., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


for you. Address 


Send stamp 











Lubricates 
Every Pin 
and Pivot, 


AS WELL AS THB 


Chain and Sprockets. 


The Best Bicycle Lubricant made. It 
will pay you to send 15 cents for sample. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO,, 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


SIXONS 7 
GRAPHIT OLEO (e 
__ No. 692. _ 





PHYSICAL CULTURE IN RAPID BUSINESS 
PENMANSHIP TAUGHT BY MAIL. 


In order to introduce our system and my method 
of instruction, I will give three lessons fresh from the 
pen, prepared for the individual, and Bixler’s famous 
system on Physical Training in Penmanship, all post- 


WISE WOMEN. 


Those Who Heed the First Sympe 
toms of Nervous Derangement. 


Special from Mrs. Pinkham. 

A dull, aching pain at the lower part 
of the back and a sensation of little 
rills of heat, or chills running down 
the spine, are symptoms of general 
womb derangement. 

If these symptoms are not accompa- 
nied by leucor- 
rhea, they are 
precursors 
of that 
weakness, 
It is worse 
than folly 
to neglect 
these symp- 
toms. Any wo- 
man of com- 
mon sense will 
take steps to 
cure herself. 

She will realize that 
her generative system , 
is in need of help, and 
that a good restorative medicine is 
a positive necessity. It must bea medi- 
cine with specific virtues. Asa friend, 
@ woman friend, let me advise the use 
of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound. 

If your case has progressed so that a 
troublesome discharge is already es- 
tablished, do not delay, take the Veg- 
etable Compound at once, so as to tone 
up your whole nervous system; you 
can get it at any reliable drug store. 
You ought also to use a local applica- 
tion, or else the corrosive discharge 
will set up an inflammation and hard- 
ening of the parts. Mrs. Pinkham’s 
Sanative Wash is put up in packets at 
25 centseach. To relieve this. painful 
condition this Sanative Wash is worth 

its weight in gold. 

Mrs.GrorGE W. SHEPARD, Watervliet, 
N. Y., says: ‘‘I am glad to state that 
I am cured from the worst form of fe- 
male weakness. I was troubled very 
much with leucorrhea, bearing-down 
pains and backache. Before using 
Mrs. Pinkham’s Remedies it seemed 
that I had no strength at all. I was 
in pain allover. I began to feel better 
after taking the first dose of Vegetable 
Compound. I have used five bottles, 
and I feel like anew woman. I know 
if other suffering women would only 
try it, it would help them.” 



















paid for $1.00. 

You will increase your salary by improvement and 
when you graduate at your home receive a beautiful 
Diploma free, W. D. CoRNELL, Penman, 

Box 64, Schultz, West Va. 





\) pav’s: WORK. 


Boys, Girls, or anybody 
sendona PostalCard 
our Post Office and 
Jounty address, and we 
will mail 2 dozen boxes 

of Instantane- 
ous Electric 
Hendache 
and Catarrh 
Cure, to dis- 








Address Dept. H.,N.Y. 
T.Co, 522 E.116st. N. Y. 
for sweat; 


Use Damin’s Non-Perspiration sect "smn 


arm pits. Warranted to cure. 50c. Sent by mai 
Damin Medicai Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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wants bright men to fill 
under the Government. ore than 
2000 appointments will be made in the 
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Standard American and English Brands of 


SCHOOL PENS 
SPENCERIAN 


37 





107 Rib 





137 





Samples and prices sent to teachers on application if the 
name of the school is given, 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
450 Broome Street, - New York, N. Y. 
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for which exam- 
Ibe held in June and August 
n all cities. Particulars about all exam- 














514x734 80c;-7x9 50c. All beautifu 


nternal Revenue, Railway Mail, 
Jepartmental, etc.), salaries, dates and places /rea 
ou mention Normal Ins 
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ank Building, Washington, D. ©. 


ie SKIRT 
war SUPPORTER. 


on belt. 

No safety pin to break or unfasten. ires no 
handling. Worksitself. Fits any belt, silk or 
leather. Silver, Black or Gilt finishes, 10 cents. 
Sterling.50cents. Mailed on receipt of price. State 
width of belt. Great Seller for Agents, 


8. J. & W. 0. SIMMONS, Boston, Mass. 


TEACHERS SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


Chromo Reward and Gift Cards. New Pretty Artistic 
igns of Flowers, Scenes, Views, Crescents, Shields, 


















Des 
Scrolls, Panels, Landscapes, Juveniles, Birds, Ships, etc. 


Price, 12 cards, 8x44 inches, 8c;-34 x54 12c;-44%4 x64 20c; 
i A} cards no two alike, 
Samples Sent Free to Teachers. 
Price List of School Supplies, Embossed, Mounted, 
Frosted, Chromo Reward and Gift Cards, Reward, Gift 
and Teachers Books, Speakers, iy Drills, Marches, 
Dialogues, Recitations, Tableaux, Dramas, Comedies, 
Farces, Entertainments, Alphabet, Number, Drawing, 
Reading, Prize, Honor, Merit, Credit, Perfect Cards, 
School Aids, Reports, Diplomas, Certificates, etc., free. 
All postpaid by mail, Postage stamps taken. Address, 


A.J. FOUCH & CO. WARREN, PA. 
tL 


VEARN 
TELEGRAPHY 


FISK TELEGRAPH SCHOOL 
Box 265, Lebanon, Penna. 


TEACHERS OF PHYSICS 


Can Aid Their Students by Having Them 
HOME STUDY, an Elementary Journal for Students of 
Electricity. Mechanical peewee. Mechanics. 








Mining. Architectura! . Architecture. 
Plumbing. Steam neering. Heating. 
Ventilation.Civil eering. Prospecting. 


‘ SAMPLE COPIES FREE. Address, 
HOME STUDY, Box 101s Scranton, Pa. 


SALESMEN CAN MAKE $100 


A month selling our office and labor saving spec- 
ialties TO MERCHANTS BY SAMPLE. 100 per cent. 

rofit.—every merchant wants them. Write for 
Forms. MODEL Mr’G. Co., Box I, South Bend, Ind. 





The Coming Man. 





A pair of very chubby legs, 
Encased in scarlet hose ; 

A pair of little stubby boots, 
With rather doubtful toes ; 

A little kilt, a little coat, 
Cut as a mother can ; 

And lo! before us strides, in state, 
The Future’s “coming man.”’ 


His eyes, perchance, will read the stars, 
And search their unknown ways ; 

Perchance the human heart and soul 
Will open at their gaze ; 

Perchance their keen and flashing glance 
Will be a nation’s light— 

Those eyes that now are wistful bent 
On some “‘big fellow’s kite.”’ 


The brow where mighty thoughts do dwell 
In solemn secret state ; 

Where fierce ambition’s restless strength 
Shall war with future fate ; 

Where science from now hidden caves 
New treasures shall outpour— 

’Tis knit now with a troubled doubt, 

‘Are two or three cents more ?”’ 


The lips that in the coming years 
Will plead, or pray, or teach ; 
Whose whispered wordson lightning flash 
From world to world may reach ; 
That sternly grave may speak command, 
Or smiling win control, 
Are coaxing now for gingerbread 
With all a baby’s soul ! 


Those hands—those busy little hands— 
So sticky, small, and brown ; 

Those hands whose only mission seems 
To tear all order down— 

Who knows that hidden strength may lie 
Within thy future grasp, 

Though now ’tis but a taffy-stick 
In sturdy hold they clasp! 


Ah, blessings on those little hands, 
Whose work is yet undone! 

And blessings on those little feet, 
Whose race is yet unrun ; 

And blessings on the little brain, 
That has not learned to plan ; 

Whate’er the Future holds in store, 
God bless ‘‘the coming man !”’ 

— Presbyterian. 
————+a-—_—__ 
Keramos. 





HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 





Turn, turn, my wheel! turn round and 
round 
Without a pause, without a sound : 
So spins the flying world away ! 
This clay, well mixed with marl and sand, 
Follows the motion of my hand ; 
For some must follow, and some com- 
mand, 
Though all are made of clay ! 


Thus sang the Potter at his task 
Beneath the blossoming hawthorn-tree, 
While o’er his features, like a mask, 
The quilted sunshine and leaf-shade 
Moved, as the boughsabove him swayed, 
And clothed him till he seemed to be 

A figure woven in tapestry, 

So sumptuously was he arrayed 

In that magnificent attire 

Of sable tissue flaked with fire. 





Like a magician he appeared, 


A conjurer without book or beard ; 
And while he plied his magic art— 
For it was magical to me— 

I stood in silence and apart, 

And wondered more and more to see 
That shapeless, lifeless mass of clay 
Rise up to meet the master’s hand, 
And now contract and now expand, 
And even his slightest touch obey ; 
While ever in a thoughtful mood 

He sang his ditty, and at times 
Whistled a tune between the rhymes, 
As a melodious interlude. 


Turn, turn, my wheel! All things must 
change 

To something new,to something strange ; 
Nothing that is can pause or stay ; 

The moon will wax,the moon will wane, 

The mist and cloud will turn to rain, 

The rain to mist and cloud again, 
To-morrow be to-day. 


Turn, turn, my wheel! All life is brief ; 

What now is bud will soon be leaf, 
What now is leaf will soon decay ; 

The wind blows east,the wind blows west 

The blue eggs in the robin’s nest 

Willsoon have wingsand beak and breast, 
And flutter and fly away. 


Turn, turn, my wheel! This earthen jar 
A touch can make, a touch can mar ; 
And shall it to the potter say, 
What makest thou? Thou hast no hands? 
/ 3 men who think to understand 
A orld by their Creator planned, 
Who wiser is than they. 


Turn, turn, my wheel! The human race, 
Of every tongue, of every place, 
Caucasian, Coptic, or Malay, 
All that inhabit this great earth, 
Whatever be their rank or worth, 
Are kindred and allied by birth, 
And made of the same clay. 


Turn, turn, my wheel! What is begun 
At daybreak must at dark be done, 
To-morrow will be another day ; 
To-morrow the hot furnace flame 
Will search the heart and try the frame, 
And stamp with honor or with shame 
These vessels made of clay. 
—_—_—__-++>+______. 
Just as Well Dead. 





Speak simply ; it is better far, espec- 
ially when you are talking tothe com- 
mon people. ) 

“Mike,’’ said the superintendent of 
streets, ‘there is a dead dog reported in 
the alley between Illinois and Meridian 
streets. I want you to look after its dis- 

ition.” 

An hour later the intelligent officer 
telephoned : 

“T have inquired about the dog, and 
find that he had a very savage disposi- 
tion.’’—Indianapolis Journal. 


Beware of Ointments for Ca- 


tarrh that contain Mercury, 


as mercury will surely destroy the sense of smell 
and completely derange the whole system when 
entering it through the mucous surfeces. Such 
articles should never be used except on prescrip- 
tions from reputable perce. asthe damage 
they will do is ten fold to the good you can possi- 
bly derive from them. Hall’s Catarrh Cure,man- 
ufactured by F. J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, O., con- 
tains no mercury, and is taken internally, actin; 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces o 
the system. In buying Hall’s Catarrh Cure be 
sure you get the genuine. Itis taken internally, 
and made in Toledo, Ohio, by F. J. Cheney & Co. 
Testimonials free. 








Sold by Druggists, price 75c. per bottle. 
Hall's} y noon the best. ‘ 


BEST QUALITY DOUBLE WARE 
BUNTING FOR 
SCHOOL HOUSES, 
PUBLIC ano PRIVATE 
BUILDINGS 
RICES PC is 
DESTINATION 


AMERICAN 


x SO:4~¢ 


THER SIZES FREE 


UNIFORMS == SCHOOLS. BANDS »»° OTHER ORGANIZATION 
REGAL = PARAPHERRALIA ALL SOCIETIES 


ASK FOR PRICE LISTS 


THE M.CLILLEY & C2 couumeus. onic 
READY APRIL Ist, THE SEED SOWER 


New music for Sunday Schools and Gospel 


ce 
By A. F. MYERS. 192 pages fraly oo and 
nee a — pene h corer, yy per 
oz, Single copy 35c. men pages free. 
One Sam; Cy ‘Mailed to Superintendents and 
Choristers for examination on receipt of 25 cents in 
postage stamps. Address, 
eo W. W. Whitney Co., Publishers, 
Toledo, Ohio, 
4a&@Mention this paper when writing. 


A SIMPLE CATARRH CURE. 


I have spent nearly fifty years in the treatment of 
Catarrh, and have effected more cures than any spe- 
cialist in the history of medicine. As I must soon 
retire from active practice on account of old age, I 
will, from this time on, send the means of treatment 
and cure as used in my practice, Free and_ postpaid, 
to every reader of this paper who suffers from this 
loathsome, dangerous and disgusting disease. This 
is a sincere offer which anyone is free toaccept. Ad- 
dress, Prof. Lawrence, 88 Warren St., New York. 
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SAVE THE MINUTES } 


Now apes —— - here 
copying of all kinds of schoo! pers, an 
add to your efficiency as a tence by sup- 
plying each pupil with a copy of the special 
class exercise for the day, something 
you don’t do as often as you should to se- 
cure the best results, because of the time it 
takes, By using the wonderful 


LAWTON 
SITIPLEX 
PRINTER ry 


Economy of Time [Means Success 


n teaching as in everything else. The ; 
Lawton Printer is the best and latest dupli- 
cating conga sold at alow price in the mar- 
ket to-day. It is used by thousands of teach- 
ers with the best results. Note its 3 


Simplicity of Construction. 























Simple, cheap, effective—will make 100 copie 
Srom pen-written original or 75 copies from 
typeuriting. No washing required. 

Do you wish your pupils to learn the 
words of a song? One of them can make one 
hundred copies in fifteen minutes. Have 

ou a problem which you wish each mem- 

r of the class to solve? Do you 
wish pupils to learn a series of quota- 
tions? Has each pupil a p m of the 
day's exercises? Would = like tosend a 
program of the Friday Afternoon Exercises 

each family in the neighborhood of the 4 
school? You can attract attention to your 
school, you can stimulate your pupils to 
their best efforts, you can secure the 


BEST RESULTS 


by using ‘‘printer’s ink” pee 
Write at once for samples of work, testi- 
monials, price list, etc. Address: 2 


LAWTON & CO., 


20 Vesey Street, New York. 
101 Lake Street, Chicago, Il. , 
5 182 California St., SanFrancisco. 


Other THINGs are being made and called 
SIMPLEX PRINTERS. The only way to be 
sure of getting the genuine is to see that 
yours is the LAWTON Simplex Printer. 














AGENTS, Fine Nquid PER FUMES, Household 
fits, Ex. Paid, Te: 





Goods, its, - rms E. 
HERBENE CO., Box 17, Sta. L, New York. 
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Diplomas, Reports and Records. 


The ‘Roll of Honor” School Supplies 
of all kinds. Samples and price list on 
application. W. J. HODGES, PUB. CO., 

Mt. Sterling, Ohio. 

Successors to Shepard & Burgett. 


Why Pay From 25 Cents to $1.00 For 
Sheet [lusic 


When-yau.can get equally as good at 7 cents per 
copy. Send 7 cents for sample copy of either 
vocal or instrumental, and you will want more. 
Catalogues FREE. WIN MUSIC CO., 

221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WE MANUFACTURE 


The Tarr Noiseless Blackboard Pointer (rub- 
ber tip) and the Gifford Air-tight Ink-well (cork 
cover) and are prepared to supply the wants of the 
universe on short notice and and at the right prices. 

common pointers and ink-wells. Send for spec- 
ial price-list to schools, covering also globes, maps, 


crayons, erasers, etc. * 
The W.A.Choate Co., 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 
Mine ye of U.S. Military Academy free with first 
¥ you mention this paper.) 


sic Made Easy. 


Howard Guitars and Mando- 
lins are perfect instruments. Our 
fy, own manufacture, absolutely guar- 
Yp anteed. All known musical instru- 
4 mentssold at manufacturers’prices 

























All our goods a 
have thistrade-mark 
The Rudolph Warlitzer Co., 
East 4th St., CINCINNATI. 
High e 1 

1897 « Bicycles 
p for Men, Women,Girls & 
WWW Boys. Go lete line at 
AY BZ lowest soaeent oar quoted. 
S SS ows te weet ry 4 
Ay a tee 
5 ‘Ma; ? Sim) le on ss 00 
ful ee q ispodeny whence C.O.D. with privi- 
lege toexamine. No money in advance. Buy direct from 
manufacturers, save agents and dealers — Large 

illustrated ca’ Address (in full), 


tal . Add 
CashBuyers' Union,162 W.VanBurenSt.6313Chicago 





Reliance High Grade Fast 
Black Satteen Under Skirts. 
Full fashioned with Japanese 
Fibre Cording. Adapted tothe 


New Style of dress. Very de- 
sirable and moderate priced. 


Ordera sample sent by mail. 

Also Corset Waists, Corsets and 

other Specialties. : 
Agents wanted. Price Lists 

sent Free. Reliance Corset 

Co., Jackson, Mich. 

Mention NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 













For Brain-Workers, the Weak 
and Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception, the Best Rem- 
edy for relieving Mental and Ner- 





vous Exhaustion; and where the 
system has become debilitated by 
disease, it acts as a general tonic and 
vitalizer, affording sustenance to 
both brain and body. 





Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: “I have met with the greatest 
and most satisfactory results in dyspepsia 
and general derangement of the cerebral 
and nervous systems, causing debility 
and exhaustion.”’ 





Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


For sale by all Druggists. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


DEAFNESS 


and head noises relieved byusing 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear 
ms. New scientific inven- 
tion; different from all other 
ices. The only safe, agg 
comfortable and invisible T 
Drum in the world. Helps where 
medical skill fails. i 
string attachment. Write for 
pee Free. 
ILSON EAR DRUII CO. 
TRADEMARK 602 Trust Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
SEND Stamp For 


OLD BOOKS §fEXD Stamp 























A. J. Crawford,312 N. 7th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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It is not tobe wondered at that cycling 
and mechanical experts marvel at 
the workmanship of the ’97 Waverley 
Bicycles, the result of ten years of 
study and continued suc- 
cess. Equipped with ab- 
solutely true bearings. 


Last year’s Waverleys have been greatly 
improved, and as there was no 
new machinery to buy, the 
price has been reduced to :: :: 


INDIANA BICYCLE CO., Indianapolis, Indiana. 








Built by Experts 








100 
‘60 








The Tendril’s Faith. 





Under the snow in the dark and thecold 
A pale little tendril was humming ; 

Sweetly it sang ’neath the frozen mold 
Of the beautiful days that were coming. 


‘How foolish your songs,’”’ said a lump 
of clay ; 
‘“‘What is there, I ask, to prove them ? 
Just look at these walls between you and 
the day— 
How can you have power to remove 
them ?”’ 


But under the ice and under the snow 
The pale little sprout kept singing, 

“T can not tell how, but I know,I know, 
I know what the days are bringing ; 


‘Birds and blossoms and buzzing bees, 
Blue, blue skies above me ; 
Bloom on the meadow, and buds on the 
trees, 
And the great, glad sun to love me.’’ 


Then a pebble spoke up: ‘‘You are quite 
absurd,”’ 
It said, ‘‘with your song’s insistence ; 
For J never saw a tree or a bird, 
So ofcourse there are none in existence” 
But ‘I know, I know,” the tendril cried 
In beautiful, sweet unreason, 
Till, lo, from its prison glorified 
It burst in the glad spring season ! 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
as > oe ——— 
Slumber Song. 





BY REV. JAMES B. KENYON, LIT. D. 





Hush-a-by, hush-a-by, little feet go 

Down the cool slopes where the dream- 
flowers grow, 

Down to the stream where the sleep- 
zephyrs blow, 

Low—ah, low— 

Lighter than snow, 





Brushing the slumber-dews, little feet go. 


Hush-a-by, hush-a-by, shut, little eyes ; | 

Home to her nestlings the sparrow-bird 
flies ; 

Now with her cuddled lamb, stilling its 
cries, 

Lies—ah, lies— 

Under the skies 

The woolly ewe-mother ; shut, shut, lit- 
tle eyes. 











Hush-a-by, hush-a-by, little one sleep ; 
Now the moon-shepherdess, barefoot Bo- 


peep, | 
Leadsall her starry flock up the blue steep; 


Sweep—ah, sweep— | 

Out to the deep, | 

Dearest of voyagers ; little one sleep. 
——-2@e——__——_- 


Among the traditions that are fast 
fading away is the old orthodox slope in 
writing. While venerable, it is entirely | 
arbitrary,for the more nearly vertical the | 
more legible the writing is. | 

Esterbrook’s Vertical Writers make | 
such clear distinct outlines that those 
who use them say they are just the pens 
they want for the purpose. 

—————_ +> —___—_—__ 

Book-keeping is not the only branch 
covered by the publications of the Wil- 
liams & Rogers Co., of Rochester, N. Y. 
Modern charts, text books, and _kinder- 

arten material will be found in their 
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DON'T 
BE THIN! 


FAT-TEN-U:CORPULA, 


Loring’s Fat-Making, Muscle Building 


FOODS 


WILL MAKE YOU PLUMP, 


Nothing Like Loring’s Predigested and 
Life-Giving Foods Was Ever Known 
Before—Their Reviving Power is One 
of the Medical Wonders of the Age 
—They Rejuvenate Prematurely Old 
Men and Women.—Use Them This 





EDNA STRAIGHT HALE, 


The portrait above is that of Mrs. Edna Straight 
Hale, Compton avenue, St. Louis, long prominent in 
educational matters in that city, who gives the fol- 
lowing account of her experience with Loring’s Fat- 
Ten-U and Corpula Foods : 

“Tam very glad that I took Loring’s Fat-Ten-U 
and Corpula Foods. I was awfully weak and debili- 
tated, and our old physician said that there was little 
hope that I would ever be better. Another physiciau 
recummended Loring’s Fat-Ten-U and Corpula Foods 
to me, and with my physician's sanction I began to 
use them. My health was greatly improve at the 
end of the first fortnight. Ina month I was feeling 
much better and had gained 21 pounds solid fiesh, 
Before another month [ was pronounc>d completely 
restored to health,and my increase in weight amount- 
ed to 36 pounds, bringing me up from 98 to 134, my 
old weight.” 

Corpula and Fat-Ten-U together are recognized by 
the medical profession asa safe and certain cure for 
nervous prostration. They are perfectly harmless to 
anyone in any condition, however delicate. Fat-Ten- 
U is put up in tablets and in liquid form. Some pre- 
fer liquid remedies, Some like the tablets because 
they are handy to take while traveling or attending 
to business. The liquid Fat-Ten-U and the Fat-Ten- 
U Tablets are alike in effectiveness and curative 
power. 

Fat-Ten-U Tablets, $1.00. Liquid Fat-Ten-U, $1.00. 
Corpula, $1.00. A month’s treatment, $2.00. 

Loring’s Fat-Ten-U and Corpula Foods are sold by 
leading drugg'sts) WRITTEN GUARANTY to re- 
fund the price if Corpula and Fat-Ten-U are taken, 
according to directions, without good results, Free 
advice about your thinness or any other disease from 
our Chicago Medical Department or our New York 
Medical Department. Be sure to write if you are rup 
tured. Say you saw this in THE NORMAL IN- 
TRUCTOR. Send letters and mail, express or C. 0.- 
D. orders to Loring «& Co., proprietors. Send for free 
copy of “How ToGet Plump and Rosy.” To insure 
prompt reply mention department as below. Use 
only the nearest address, 


LORING & CO., Dept. 105, 


No. 115 State St., Chicago, Tl. 
No, 42 W. 22d St., New York City. 
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Instruction by ey — 
Methods ap™roved by le 
ing educators, Experienced 


and competent instruct- 


ors. Takessparetimeonly. ¥ 
aw Th: Preparato- | 

y,tesinaps Apllene. PAS op- 

fo rtunity to better your co; 

ition and prospects. Stu: 

a dents and graduates 

everywhere. Seven 

years of success. Full 


rs free 
Rerticniers ‘ORRESPONDE Ww 
178 Telephone Building, DETROIT, OHCHL. 


TAKES AW AXE 
TO BREAK IT! 


Strong and Durable. 
Solid Gold Plate. Elegantl 
niaid Parisian Enamel 
fronts. Holds _~ skirt up, 
holds the belt down. To in- 
roduce them, ys, ceeione 


to every one, 















“ Fits any belt.” 


ree to readers of —eepapee 
‘or ori0 cents, y= Sy ue. 
“tT taken. 
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HA N D Penmanship, 
poo keeping 
. ORT TAUGES BY MAIL a: 
nally. G itions seraret ot HT RY 
wre com potent. All ieee eenpehes TA 

L. irst Art in hand GRREE 
Waite WwW. CG. CHAFFEE, Gowege, N. Y. 


$200 Never Made Easier 


than by working with us during vacation. Many 
make much more, So say many students and teach- 
ers. Write for particulars. Willsee you at nearest 
office or Manager’s Headquarters. If satisfactory 
willemploy you on salary. Now will you be good 
enough to write us at once for details? We mean 
business; do yeu? If so we can pull together an i 
make the @ & & begin toroll. For business, yours. 


LYONS BROTHERS & CO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 


HEAD: HAIR 


ALso A VOICE TONIC 


hest medical authority. 
RILEY’S ELECTRIC COMB BATTERY RY $3. 


This celebrated Combination Metallic Com! 
(not a brush)— positively cures baldness, a ayn 
hi = 3 dandruff, and restores color to hair pre- 
rey, wrengthons the vocal cords, and improves 
noises in the head, clears | ne 
es Head and invest Life,” and natu 8 grea’ 
nerve — estigate. All doubta removed 
before pure! The inventor’s pamphlet, wi 
— rok welt known a —< Ma citi a furnished. 
Also on x 4 condi’ For 
ticu lars) eddies Finer ELECTRIC con oNewark, 
Or order through your Druggist, Use no dyes. | 


SHIRT WA 
| 
For selling two. Elegant new — 


goods free. 4 A: re pnts wanted. F.C. 


A FORTUNE = MONTH 


cannot be expected, but the eee money made by Agents 
to-day is made by those who handle the famous Veno 
Medicines, the only remedies in the world that will make a 
Rheumatic cripple walk in an hour without canes or 
crutches, Guaranteed to do this. iscovered in Europe, 
endorsed by American Physicians, taking the place o' 
ren -thing-else. Greatest selier on record; anyone can 
ply the remedies; one cure in a County will sell lar; 
quantities people come to you for the medicines. 6 
fret wh advertisi ing. Exclusive territory. Writeforterms 
Veno Drug Co., 199 Second Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


») 84:27 C.0.D. 


Privilege of Franinstion. 
The New Era has arri 

: now ON we wage war — oa ch 
trade, Just imagine a genuine gold 
. lated, jeweled, Couble (hunt- 
y ng) case ‘American watch, 

\% warranted for 10 years, for 
5 DD. with 


SKIRT SUPPORTEE. 


and Belt Pin combined. 














the mind. 


















































TEACHERS WANTED NOW ! 


The Carolina Teachers Agency, Barnwell,S. 
C., covers the entire southeast. Honest work. Busi- 
ness Meth nable Terms, If you wish to 
come South, write us. Wecan aid you. Best of ref- 
er-nce given and requ Send for manual and 
register at once. We also publish the Carolina 
woucners J carnal. a —v a Educational Maga- 
zine. good advertising me 
F. M. SHERIDAN, Manager. 


Teachers Make Big Money 


After school and when on their Holidays. Something 
new, used by all Householders, Confectioners, Ice 
Cream Manufacturers, Soda Fountains, etc. Write 
quick. This is a chance of a life-time and the best 
season. 








B. R. RICHARDS & CO., 
Please give me your 


Niagara Falis, N. Y 
SCHOOL TEACHERS : sacressana 1 wit 
send you acopy of my new National Memorial 
Hymn, the words and music of which are artistically 
printed upon the American Flag as a background. 
Have your school pay tribute to the old veterans 
“whose ranks ure thinning fast.” The song is a 
lesson in-patriotism and can be sung at a glance. 
J. EpMuND EsTEs, Fall River, Mass. 


Have Your Picture 





On lovely Buttons, made of 
celluloid and very finely 
finished. 1doz. $1.00; one 
half dozen 60c., or2 Buttons 
for 25c. Send your best 

hoto with order which will 

returned unharmed. 

American Photo Button Co., 
151 W.Fifth St. St. Paul, Minn. 


For a Mild Climate 


For Big Salary 


Go South and “Grow up With the 
Country !’’ 


TEACHERS WANTED for Primary, re 
mediate, High School, Academic, and Colle- 
giate Departments. SALARY —$#40, $60, $100, and 
$150 per month. 

Positions secured in Kentucky, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and other Southern States. 

Blanks and information, and ‘‘What Our Girls 
Should Do Between “gpa and Marriage’’— 
ALL for 5 cents in s' 

WHITTY a NLDROP, Manager, 
75 E. Short St., LEXINGTON, KY. 


furnished Competent Teachers. 

Teachers assisted in securing po- 

sitions. Send stam - informa- 
tion. Willamette Teachers’ 


Ni ashville, Tenn. 


MAKE $10.00 A DAY 
Selling Recipes how to make Paint for 1 cent per 
pound. One Recipe for 25 cts. Address, 
W. M. BOWDEN, Moreland, Ark. 


Names and Addresses Wanted, 


For which we allow $7.00 PER 100 CASH. 
Enclose 10 1-cent stamps for blank book holding §00 
names, with full instructiens. Money returned if not 
as represented. K. I. NOV. CO., Beaver Springs, Pa. 
CONSTIPATIO Dr. Heinrich’s German 

Vegetable Tablets notonly 

ff on relief, but positively cure Constipatipation in any 
‘orm. Not @ purgative, buta sure Regulator and 
Curative. Cure by strengthening the nerves of the 
lower bowels. Price 50 cts. Advice and booklet free. 
Penn Laboratory Co.,909 Walnut St., Philada., Pa. 


SHORTHAND BY MAIL. 


Thoroughly taught by experts. Catalogue and 
first lesson free. Positions for all graduates. 
PO SHORTHAND COLLEGE, 
Williamsport, Pa. 



































fon, nt take it from 

press if not_ satisfied. 
State size wanted, whether 
— or ae 5 et 
bargain. Agents spec- 
ulators can sell this watch 
for $15.00 or more. Give 
nowt A, hn the 


> EAGLE WATCH CO. 


258 BROADWAY, DEP’T NEW YORK. 
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SCIENTIFIC VEGETABLE TREATMENT at 
peme, 8 ae as or ~- a ra oe ‘baat MyRGH 
tree: waite 


MASON MEDICAL Co.. PDep't iz, 667 Fifth ‘ven 


rr MANDOLIN, BANJO & VIOLIN 





tor is theo: 
reliable system n for eelf- Needs ng This —— | 





from regular music; easy pieces 
edineion Rel ure, Lettered erboard cas 


TAU AUGHT in 2 minutes, Cemol. outat for either instrament S0e. 
U. 8. Music Co., 47 Hewett Block, Cin’ti., 0. 





Learn Telegraphy 
Railroad and Commercial Service 


Young men wanted Sepediotely 4 ‘ 
t t 
Positions Guaranteed, full particulars.” 


MMiekeeate Gl ‘Ohio. 


FREE 
TO BALD HEADS, 


We will mail li- 
cation, free fnformation 
how to grow hair u 

a bald head, stop fallin ng 
hair and remove scalp 
diseases. Addrers 
sy Med. Dispensary, 
Dept. A- -R, Box 779, 

nati, Ohio. 















| Every 
! Teacher 
: Should Have a z 


/PREMO CAMERA 











n" 
004 





F 3 With a Premo anyone can make beautiful 
photographs, without any previous exper- 
¢ ience, for we furnish full instruction. E 


z Send for Catalogue. : 
+ Rochester Optical Company, 
Rochester, N. Y, 


= See in another column how you can se- 3 
cure a Premo without cost. 


sae 
ans. 








ass a aes ans. ans 
ad ove vee v0e ad 


CUBA 


IN WAR TIME 
RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


WITH 24 FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


FREDERIC REMINGTON 


“There have been nosuch contributions: to Cuban 
war history as those furnished by Richard Harding 
Davis.” —Pittsbury Post. 


12mo. 144 pp., $1.25. 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent postpaid 
by the publisher on receipt of price. 


R.H.RUSSELL, Publisher, 


33 Rose St., New York. 


Teachers 
Wanted, 
Reliable 
Business, 
Large pay. 


E. S. MARVIN, Agency Supt,, 











We will furnish you 
employment for your 
evenings and vaca- 
tions by which 


‘ou CAN DOUBLE 
OUR PRESENT 
INCOME. THE 


AMERICAN TEM- 
PERANCE LIFE 
INSURANCE ASSO- 
CIATION isa COM- 
PANY of PREFER- 
RED RISKS. Teach- 
ers — ye neem 
agents. saving 
members. pe profits 
to agents. One form- 
er teacher with no 
previous experience 
a over $1,500 in 
ions in t 
seven months. ou 


may do as well duri 
our vacation. Ad- 
ress at once, 





Granite Bldg., Rochester N. Y, 





()i weet you a venenaney pee wll 
e give $500 away in prizes 
00 to those able to make the 
largest list of words from 

§ | the word SUBSCRIBERS. 


You can make at” least 
twenty, we believe, = 4 
you can, you will get 








can be used only once. Use 
any dictionary, and we 
allow to be counted proper 
nouns, prono' prefixes, 
—-, any mete 
cur, crib, etc. Use these words. The publisher 0: 
THE AMERICAN WoMAN will give away on June 15 
the sum of $500, divided into sixty prizes, for the larg- 
est lists of words as above : $100 to the — making 
the largest list; $50 for the second larges 
largest lists. We want you to know Lonnf paper, and 
itis for this reason we offer these We 
make no extra charge for the privi ege eof enierin 
this word-building contest, ~~ it is necessary to se 
us 25 cents, silver or stamps for which we will Son 


present anyway, and if 
low: Use. only words in 
the English language. Do 
not use any letters in a 
word ~y—y iS ~~ es 

This is the wa: 

Sunstethote, subscribe, 

for the next three largest lists ; $20 each ch for OE the thre ne 

next largest ; $15 to each ofthe next three ; $10 to each 

you our handsome illustrated 28- magazine for six 

months, and the yoty oo, we receive you remittance 


ERS. Words rel wep Giles 
FREE a 
sir, sire, rise, rub, burr,cub, 
of the next nine; and $2 to each of the ‘next forty 
we will mail you the following ten ore 
“Prin 


— by well-known authors: 
odgson Burnett; “Hugh Bickster’s Berit ” 
by Ella Wheeler Wilcox ; ““Amy’s Lover,” by Flor- 
ence Marrya Hy “Why They Parted, ” by May ema 
Newton’s Revenge,” hy il 
Hay; “Our Matual Enemy,” a. # ane G. Austin; 
“Clarriga’ s Choice,” by The ; “Laura Belton’s 
Secret,’’ b; Helen Forrest Graves “Gold and Glit- 
ter,” by James Eranklin Fitts; “Uncle Lot,” by 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. This offer is the —— you 
have ever had made to you. Send your t once. 
If de] win one of the p your name will be pub- 
edinour July issue. Address THE AMERICAN 
oo 119and 121 Nassau sireet, Dept. 442, New 

York City, N. Y. 


An Ideal Collection 


OF THE LATEST 


Books for -%. Libraries 


Joaquin Millcr’s Complete Poetical 
Works, 1 vol., cloth. Price $2.50. 

Songs of the Soul. Same author, $1.50. 

Heart Culture. A second “Black Beauty,” by 
Emma E. Page, 75c. 

Pacific History Stories. Harr Wagner, 60c. 

Pacific Nature Stories. Harr Wagner, 60c. 

Patriotic Quotations. Harr Wagner, 40c. 


The following hy David Starr Jordan: 


Matka and Kotik. Astory of the Fur Seal, 


New, $1 
coment Culture of Men. Second edition, 





Story of The Innumerable Company, I]lus- 
"Yrated. $1.25. ; 


Special discounts for introduction and to the 
trade. Send 10 cts. for a sample of our NEW 
“Pedagogical Spelling Blanks.’ 

Write for 


Complete Catalogue. 
We carry everything in the School Supply Line. 


—_—— wee J athe iv Education, 
arr Wagner, r. elive, progress- 
ive Journal of the great west. . 


The WHITAKER & RAY COMPANY, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 
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f cash. Com’) 
I . Wemean just what we say. Particu 
free. Birch Corr. School, Oak Mills, Kan. 


who wish to make 
aon when out of 
school, send name 


and we will tell you how ; no money wanted. 
N. I. STA WYNER & CO., Providence, R. I. 


100, 0 Blotting peds given away. Gend 2c for ¢ 


LESSONS BY MAIL Site" emoke “your 
teem. for and Normal 











fine ts pencils and I willsend alotof 

solid gold fountain pen $1.00. A menthol in- 

ler for 30c. cures headache, 'catarrh,etc. 150 popular 
music, 10c. J. D. JoHNSTON, 69 Mill St., 


songs 
Newport, R. L 


Professors and Teachers will find profitable em- 
ployment, while Students make their entire college 
expenses, during vacation, selling our Original Ster- 
eoscopic iews and new dark-chamber Vistascopes. 
—. Series of Views of Inauguration of McKinley, 

4,°97. GRIFFITH & GRIFFITH, Philadelphia. 


ESTABLISHED 1877. 


Everything ror Schools 


EXPERIENCED SALESIMEN NEEDED. 
Address us For Prices and Terms. 


L. B. AKC CLEES &Co., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


300 ORDERS 3 to ¢1000 pro 
fit every day of the year.” Outfit 30cts. oney re- 
funded. JAS. H. RLE, Pub., Boston, Mass. 


ATTENTION TEACHERS! 


If Unprofitably Employed. Guaranteed. 

The undersigned have a line of circulating libraries 

for towns and vil) which solicitors can handle 

with very large profit. 2000 clubs have been estab- 

lished — by = ten years. The work is not 
yu 














onl. le even a fascination for. 
enthusiasts, Representatives make as high as $2000.00 
ayear. Reasonable cash wages unconditionally guar- 
anteed on six months contract. Address for particu- 
lars, H. Parmelee Library Co., Des Moines, I. 





I HAVE 


50,000 BOOKS 
I WANT TO SELL THEM! 


Books of rw. description, mostly new, man 
second hand. The prices will astound you! 
will mail you my last two catalogs EE. 

e Book Shop, 169 Madison St., Chicago. 





Best Sachets, postpaid 10c. silver to introduce cata- 





ee sn Wm. 8. Maxwell, o. L. 
LONGFELLOW BOOKLET ceric 


Gems by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow,” just pub- 
lished. A collection of Longfellow’s most celebrated 
poems, nal colored cover , With excellent 

rtrait of the poet. Elegantly bound with silk rib- 

n. pent, postpaid, for the marvelously low price 
of 6 CENTS. Two copies mailed, post-paid, for 
10c. Special Offer to Teachers: To enable 
teachers to secure cheap and satisfactory Prizes to 
gv to scholars, we will mail the Longfellow 


ooklet at the low price of 40c. per dozen 
copies. E 


M.C. BURKEL 
tation 4, Jersey City, N. J. 








indin: Good Time. 
Reert gq Watcu and Gold ee 
Chain arm, or you can kee 
half the money ‘instead of Watch. 


Sal Wtorull nase Siriano it 
We pay all chargeson pills and send- 
ing watch. Address Pills Dept. N. 
Y.T. Co. 522 E. 116 St. New York 








Only 25 Cents! 


For 12 finely finished Miniature Photos. Send your 
Cabinet or Card Picture and get one dozen Miniature 
Gems of Art for 25c. No change made in the picture 
you send. Your Photo returned with miniatures, 
gosege prepaid, in one week from time of peoelying 
& 





nd for sample free. W. T._ TEMPLE 
CO., P. O. Box 495, Trenton, N. J. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


LESSONS NBOTANY. 


By Caroline E. Hillard of Brearley School, New York. 
So far as is possible, the lessons are based upon 
careful study ofspecimens. Blank pages are insert- 
ed for drawings and records of observations. 
Size 7x9, 105 pages. Cloth bound, 75c. 
Introductory price, 60c. 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent on receipt rf price. 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 851 and 853 
Sixth Avenue, New York. 





BELLS iz: 
FELL pte re 


AMERICAN 
BELL FOUNDRY CO., Noatuvirte, Mic 


SILK DRESS 


A respons firm of 
blishers of a New York weekly 
lustrated family news and story paper 
for annual su ptions are giving 
away handsome silk dresses full 10 to 15 
yds. Any reliable person may send & get 
one. To advertise and introduce it quick 
they will furnish one in every town as 
ee. For 10 ates —— or 15 oe aamnen. a 
elp pay 5 ressing.wrepe ng, ng & mailing 
the paper we send weekly three Months on trial. Address 
FI IDE & HOME WEEKLY, 10 Spruce St., 
N.Y. City, P. ©. Box 1658. We can show proof for 
thousands of dresses given away to those who have 
answered our advertisement, sent promptly. 
Send at once if you want one. 
OR 


Teachers Life Membership. 
Wanted Branch Offices in 5 States. 


National Employment Bureau, 
Box 80, CORINTH, KY. 








Blank Contract for Stamp. 























&.  Thesecret of beauty in face and 
ES, ‘Ss form sent free to every lady ans- 
eetlt wering thisadvertisement. Ifyou 
] i wanta form divine you should get 

Hf : a pair of Beauty Corsets. Wegive 
them absolutely free. If you send 
@ the correct waist measure we guar- 
antee a perfect fit. Write at once to 


4 IX Boauty Corset Co., Station “D’” N.Y. City 


Safety Razors @ 
EREE ¢ 


Thisimproved simplex mag- 
netic razor can be used in any 
position,walking, ridingin wa- | 
gon, cars or on ship in sto 
with perfectease & safety. Any- 
one without practice can use it 

iccessf . To introduce it, 
onein every town furnished re- 
liable persons who will promise 
to show it. Enclose stamp to 
PUTNAM INTRODUCTION (0., 
10 Murray Street, New York City, 


Agents Wanted 
Dr. Buckley’s History of Methodism. 


Six Million Methodists in the United States. 
Agents making from $25 to $150 per week. Great- 
est Seller of theday. For territory address, 

CHRISTIAN LITERATURE Cco., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 















**FINEST_ON EARTH’* 
are the PRE 


Guitars, Mandolins, Banjos, Violins 
Sold direct 


from manufacturer to user. You save 
50 per cent, thedealer's profit. Fine Catalog. free, 


U. S. Music. Co., 47 Hewitt Block, Cin’ti, 0. 


Pass = Examination 


For 35 cents we send you a book containing thg 
Uniform Teachers Examination Questions 
and Answers for New York State from August 

95 to the present time. Practically two books for 
the price of one. Address, 


THE EDUCATOR, 
35 Exchange St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


$500 For Teachers 


Given Away For Educational Purposes, 


T oOcreatea deeper interest in the study of U.S. 
History, we will give away $500 in cash prizes, to be 
equally divided among the first 500 persons answer- 
ing the followlng question correctly: QUESTION: 
How many years, months and days from the surren- 
der of Gen. to the end ofthe present century? 
This isa plain question in History and Arithmetic. 
Any careful, intelligent person should be able to look 
it up and answer it correctly. If you answer, you 
are sure of your share of the Any standard his- 
tory or encyclopedia accepted as reference. 

CONDITIONS. Each person competing mustsend 
fifty cents for one year’s subscription to The House- 
hold World, now one of the leading literary and 
household magazines published at fifty cents a year, 
containing twenty farge pages handsomely illustrat- 
ed. Werefer — to the publishers of this paper, who 
know us, and know that we will do just as we agree. 
The distribution will be made as soon as 500 correct 
answers have been received. Address plainly, THE 
HOUSEHOLD WORLD, Rochester, N. Y. 








BEAUTY 
CORSET | 


WENA ANA, 
SS Chyautanquae~ summer seboots and Lectures, 


and continuing from Four to Six Weeks. 
GENERAL PROGRAM 

of lecture courses by prominent epecial 
ists such as, Pres. G. Stanley Hall, Prof.W.L. = 
Bryan, Pres. W. ervey, of, Graham 
Taylor, Prof. J, H. Worman, Prof. Charles R. 
Henderson and many others. ra 
SINGLE LECTURES & ADDRESSES 3 











SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY. 

N Pres. W. Hervey, Teachers’ College, N. Y. 
Dean assisted by staff of ten teaches courses 
Pa in General Pedagogy, Psychology 
e and Child Study, Theory and Meth- 
* ods of the Kindergarten, imary 
Teaching, Geography, History, 
~% Reading, English Literature, Na- 
ture Study, Physical Training, etc. 
Ke Schools of Languages, Literatures, 
Mathematics, Natural Sciences, So- 
cial Sciences, Music,Expression,Fine 

Arts, Physical Education, etc. 
Over one hundred courses by seventy 


. OC. McCabe, Miss Francis E. 
wl i Jag Ais, ie Ald al 
n shop J. H. \- 
inines Frederick and Eva Booth-Tucker, 
Dr. J. M. Buckley and many others, .» 
READINGS & ENTERTAINMENTS 
by Mr. George W. Cable, Prof. A. H. Mer- 9a 
rill, Miss K. E. Oliver and Mr. S. H. Clark. 
CONCERTS by grand chorus, orchestra, & 
instructors from Yale, Johns Hopkins, soloists and quartets under direction of 
FS University of Chicago, etc. Dr. H. R. Palmer. ° 


Chautauqua Offers a Delightful Life to the Summer Student, 
Beautiful scenery, perfect sanitation, congenial society, varied interests. Special railway &\ 
rates for 1897. Front ew York and return (qpod 30 days) $10.00; Chicago $14.00. “ 
Good board atlow rates. Tuition fees very reasonable. Send for catalogue to.... + 


- W. A. DUNCAN, Secretary, 80x 32, CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK. 1% 
CLIT LISILIL ITO. 
with good onere) education wanted for department 
PECIALISTS work in High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges 


in Pennsylvania and other States. Primary and Gram- 
mar grade teachers secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month, if they can teach some 


approved system of music and drawing. For further information address 
-L. MY: S & CO., Educational Building, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 





Y, 








Write tor our new book, The Origin of Stammering, by GEO. ANDREW 
LEWIS (who stammered for more than a0 years). A Practical Treatise on the Cause and Cor- 
tection of Speech Defects, with original illustrations by the author, showing the Difference be- 

tween Mild and Severe Forms 


of rn 
Acopy of the above book, 
neatly bound in imitation soft 
leather, with bm pe r 
past graduates an parti- 
culars regarding treatment, 
Sent postpaid to any address. 
! THE LEwis SCHOOL FoR 
SrammeERens, 41 Adelaide 
St. Detroit, Mich. 











SPECIAL 60 DAYS OFFER 7° scion ATic ruLascorn, TH eROET oro Oe 


5 you 














Range ONSEA' FARM 
Positively such a geod Telescope was never sold for this price before, These Telescopes are made by one of the 
largest manufacturers of Europe, measure closed §2 inchos and open over 8 2 =2 feet in & sections, They are brass 
bound, brass safety cap on each end to exclude dust, etc. with powerful lenses, scientifically ground and 
adjusted, Guaranteed by the maker. Heretofore, Telescopes of this size have been sold for from $5.00 to 
$8.00. Every sojourner in the country or at seaside resorts should certainly secure one of these instruments; and no 
farmer should be without one, Objects miles away are brought to view with astonishing clearness, Sent by mailor 
express, safely packed, prepaid foronly 99 cts. Our new Catalogue of Watches, etc, sent with each order, This isa 
‘and offer and you should not miss it, We warrant each Telescope Just as represented or money refunded, 
ants Another; Brindy, Va. Gente—Please send another Telescope, money enclosed, Other was & bargain, good 

as instraments costing many times the money,—R. C. ALLEN, Send 99 cents by Registered Letter, Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, or Bank Draft payable to our order, or have your store-keeper or news-dealer order for you 
Address EXCELSIOR IMPORTING CO. Dept. 64 Excelsior Building, New York City, Box 783. 


‘RANCH 
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So South and 


“Srow up with the Country’’ 


NEVER in the history of our Nation was the tide of immigration - 
so constantly flowing to the South as it is to-day! NEVER were 
people more determined to seek a mild climate ! NEVER were such 
opportunities offered to investors of small capital! NEVER were 
homes so cheap! NEVER neglect to investigate such a wonderful 
offer as we make. Shares of stock at $10 each will mature in ten 
years, or less time, at $100. 

Write to-day. Excursion from Cincinnatti to Tifton (Ga.) Fruit 
Exhibition July 18. Round trip $15. Write about it ! 


R. R. Fare Free to Some Ceacher. 


Co The Teacher selling the largest number of shares by July first, I 
will pay his or her R. R. fare from Cincinatti to 

Tifton. Ga., July 13, on our excursion to the Great Fruit Exhibition. 
We also pay a comission to our Soliciting Agents. Make money 
between school hours! Agents wanted! Teachers wanted! Farmers 
wanted ! Positively no letter answered unless stamp is enclosed. 


Address WHITTY WALDROP, 
75 Hast Short St., Lexington, Ky. 


MO. LO. LO. LP. LP. 'e ma. MLO. LO. LA. LP. MO. LA. Me. ' ML. LP. 
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FREE Until June ist. 


We direct special attention to the following: re- 
markable statements: 


A Deaf Man’s Slate. 


I was almost totally deaf 25 
years; could not hear a steam 
whistle ; had to carry a slate so 
that people could “talk” to me. 
In one week after commencing 
Aerial Medication, surprised m 
friends by discarding the slate. 
steadily improved, and now can 
hear the slightest noise and can 
understand conversation and 
= public speaking perfectly. 

é Epw., E. WILLIAMS, 


Restored tis Hearing in 5 Minutes. 


My age is 63. I suffered 
Jatarrh 10 years. 
Had intense headache, 
continual roaring and 
> ears, took cold 
rey My hearing ig began 
to fail,and for three ycars 
was almost entirely deaf, 
and continually grew 
worse. Everything I had 
tried failed. In despairI 
commenced to use Aerial 
Medication in 1888, and 
the effect ef the first appli- 
cation was simply won- 
derful. In less than five minutes my hearing was 
fully restored, and has been perfect ever since, 
and in a few months was entirely cured of Ca- 
tarrh. E.! Brown, Jacksboro, Tenn. 


"Whereas | was Deaf, Now | Hear.” 


At the age of 69, after having 
suffered from Catarrhal Deaf- 
ness 20 years, am truly thankful 
to state that Iam entirely cured 
by Aerial Medication ; my hear- 
ing, which had become so bad 
that I could not heara watch 
& tick, or conversation, is fully re- 
ystored. I will verify this state- 
ment. 



















WILLIAM RITCHIE, 
Derby Center, Vt. 


Deaf 25 Years. 


For many yearsI suffered from 
Catarrh, which destroyed my 
hearing, and for twenty-five 
years I was so deaf that I could 
not hear a clock strike by hold- 
ing my ear against it. I had 
tried every known remedy, and 
nothing gave me the slightest 
relief. I obtained Aerial Medi- 
cation, and in three weeks my 
hearing began to improve, and nowI can hear 
common conversation across a room; can hear a 
clock strike in an adjoining room, 30 feet away. 
I think I am entirely cured, and my hearing per- 
manently restored. 

EDWIN COLEMAN, Box 585, Wichita, Kas. 


See special free offer below. 


Aerial Medication has 
triumphed and I am cur- 
ed. One thousand dollars 
would be nothing compar- 
ed to this. I have had 
bitter suffering from 
Catarrh. Since I had La- 
grippe the disease settled 
in the back of my head 
as and my sufferings have 
been almost unbearable. 

a I thank God I ever heard 
of your treatment, which has no equal. I can 
speak in the highest terms of Aerial Medication. 

Miss E. 8. Orr, E. Harpswell, Maine. 








Medicine for Three Month’s Treatment Free 


To introduce this treatment and prove beyond 
doubt that Aerial Medication will cure Deafness, 
Catarrh, Throat and Lung Diseases, I will, fora 
short time, send Medicines for three months’ 
treatment free. Address, 


J. H. Moore, M. D.,Dept. A 18, Cincinnati, 0. 
N. B.—This offer will expire June 1, ’97. 


The Maiden and the Rainbow. 





CHARLES ALDRICH. 





I remember a story, my children, 


In search of a large bag of gold. 


BRYANT Livy es 
Death of the Floor 


furnish a hi ry 
and Gift Booklet ata trifling cost, will ma 


ward 
That oft in my childhood was told, them oy = > how Ea. Cents er, Half Dozen, 
Of a maiden who followed a rainbow, M. C. BURKEL, 


Just g gnc fo oy ae 


Station 4, Jersey City, N. J. 





WE CURE 


= CONSTIPATION, 


a wyspepsia, 5 Honteshe, Kidney 
Whetmatisay 


Sorbulabee ae aA pleasach arcana 
Thousands of ‘eatimontal fr from cil pop le 
who b cedagid poo dicne 


ome We one ne risks 
to-day. se dye Fe paid We ak DRUG CO,, New York. 





For thus runs the story, my darlings,— 
If once she could come to the end, 
She’d find all the gold that she needed, 

And plenty to give to a friend. 


So over the hill-sides she clambered, 
And down in the valleys she went, 
Though rough was the path that she 
traveled 
Upon the great search all intent. 


Ne’er minding the brambles that caught 
her, 
Ne’er heeding the rain-storm that beat, 
Though tired grew the frail little body, 
And weary and sore were her feet ; 


Forgetting her home and its duties, 
Forgetting her lesson unlearned ; 
But looking afar to the heavens, 
Where the bow with its bright colors 
burned ; 


Still onward and onward she wandered, 
Still watching the rainbow so fair, 
Till all of a sudden it faded, 
And melted away in the air. 
Then heavily homeward she plodded, 
Though long was the path she must 
tread, 


y° 


e 
Primary 
U SHOULD PROVIDE busy work for idle fingers. 

Primary Number Cards? 





Number Cards. 


Have you tried 


A box has 250 cards, printed on both 


sides, with figures and une thus enabling the ‘little thinkers to 
make all imaginable combinations in addition, subtraction, multiplica- 


tion, etc., as follows: 


-/- 
4x2= 


Hundreds of combinations can thus be made. 
15 cents. 


9—4= 


Price, post-paid, per box, 


ALPHABET CARDS. 


Similar to number cards, except that letters are used. Word-making 


and sentence-making is a pleasure with these cards. 
box, post-paid 15 cts. SPECIAL.—Send 25 cents for one box of each. 


Your pupils will be delighted with them. 
care and attention. 


Put up ina neat 


They will save you much 


TEACHERS IMPROVEMENT CO., Dansville, N. Y. 





Ere safe in the arms of her mother 
She might wearily ‘nestle her head. 


And this is the moral, my darlings, 
Which runs through the whole of my 
rhyme: 
Don’t leave your home duties untended, 
While far for a rainbow you climb. 


Don’t scorn all the pleasures around you, 
Though those just beyond seem more 
fair, 
Since, like the bright bow of a maiden, 
They may vanish and fade in the air. 


For ever around you are duties, 
And lessons will come every day ; 
Rich rewards will fidelity bring you, 
Though rainbows may vanish away. 
—Harper’s Young People. 


——————~»-____ 


It has been demonstrated beyond doubt 
that Catarrhal Deafness can be and is 
being permanently cured by the use of 
the new discovery and invention, known 
as Aerial Medication. This treatment is 
based on purely scientific principles and 
has received the highest endorsement 
from the medical profession, and is be- 
ing used with phenomenal success both 
in this country and in Europe. Those of 
our readers who know persons afflicted 
with deafness are requested to send the 
names and addresses of such persons to 
Dr. J. H. Moore, Cincinnati, O., a reput- 
able physician of the highest profes- 
sional and moral standing, who is for the 
acct at of introducing the treatment, 
sending full particulars and medicines 
for three months treatment free. 











126 Cts. 








DON’T 





PIECES 









S125 Cts 








FORGET Tt: That the price you have to pay is only 26 cents. That for this 
music is sent to any address lag ‘That all tie realy vp wytg by wd ey the Dgate fat the the 
pieces have full piano accompanionsnts, That the i Sectre Jw podeab TA, J 


mental pieces give the bass as well as Rs Ng Ta 









































this is sheet vw ual to any rape Also, don’t forget your 
. to make at once, to send 
us the order, and your friends about this great Sheet [Music Offers 
No. VOICE AND PIANO OR ORGAN. No. PIANO t 
% Annie's Duet . Jos. Winters, 1. Catherine Waltzes . = oy 
Esther's TLallabye, Slumber song - GM " ey gg ad Transcription Fr. Liszt. 
& Think of Hi Mother . . A.M. Cohen, Silvery Wav: Variations ... A.P. Wyman. 
& Flossie. Ay wh e « « « « « A.M. Cohen, ” Visions of Light Walts ee e «© e 8. G. Cook. 
Oat Sweetest Song - L. Denza Our Little Agnes Waltz . . . » « G. W. Gregoire. 
fo The Sridge. Words by ionghtiow Carew. Tl, American Ma ee « « 8. G. Cook. 
ona Fr Song . J. Fritz. 13, General Smith's March . . . . . J.T. Martin. 
16 Ben Bolt of“ Trilb: iby "farce N. Kneass. 15. The Old Oaken Bucket. Variations C. W. Durkee. 
19. 'E Dunno Where * Sse. Comic : F. Eplett. 17, Impassio: altzes . . . J. Rosas. 
21. Ki the Horseshoe Over the Door J. P. kelly Boston Command _  « « T.H. Carter. 
23. Rocked in the Gragle of theDeep . J.P. Knight. 20. Frolic of the Frogs - «.« J.d. Watson. 
25. Lurline, Do You Think of Me Now? H.M.Est: In Iloc Signo Vinces. i: 8, March HM. Dow. 
2. Ave ae (Cavalleria Rusticana) . P. ascagul, $4. Over the Waves Wal ose eg oma! ld 
uan e « T.G. May. i le Quickst ee ee T.F. 
Si Mission of a Rove, The, Bong: : fH. Coen, Sweet Long Age Teun > OB. tebe. 
32, § ya \Z0, + e e H.M.Estabrooke | 31, Song of the Voyager . . « « © « 1.d.Paderewski. 
$4. By Normandie’s Blue Hills. . >< 41.1 Te, Corn Flower Waltzes . . « « « « C. Coote,Jr. 
$8. Forthe Colors. . . . . . . + . H.L, Wilson, Black Hawk Waltz. .. 2... M-E. Walsh. 
& Zrue to the e Last . ° ¢ «© « « « §. Adams, 87. Battle of Waterloo . . . « « « « G. Anderson. 
Love Ever Faithful, . < : ¢ . ¢ P. Bucalossi. 89. Ruth, Esther, and Marion Schott. . A.M. Cohen. 
42. Come When Soft Twilight Falla; « Schumann. 4. 4March . .-. 6 6 « + G. Ashton 
44, Beautiful Face of Jennie Knott ; . ¥. Reissma 43. Leap Year Sch eee ee O. Kahn. 
S fas Ford wes Hope” . . . « W. Nutting. 45. March Winds Galop . .. . « « D. Mansfield. 
Little Boy Blue . . . ee oe eo. : 47. Cleveland's Second March. . LC. Noles, 
S eek Eve. ° © © « © e e C. Gounod. 49. lof Ginger March » « « « « « W. Nutting. 
er Crys A «0 © © © e P. Adriance. 51. Blue-Bird Echo Wal © © e e e M. Morrison. 
Se Brcions resis Duet’ 22 3: EM. Helmund. } 53. Greeting of Spring . . +. 2 3 + C- Schultze. 
58. Whenthe Roses are Blooming again J.P. Skelly. 57. Twilight ECE be o 
Gi Old Glory. Nationalair, .°.*. + 3:1, Woods | & Wedding Mare 1 2 D2 S SeAgdewell. 
62, Your Mother's Love for You. . of K. Koppt. 61. Morning Star Waltz e « « F.E. Zahn 
Ot Vicar of Bray, The, Old English 8 63. McKinle; and Hobart March ; ° 3 J. W. Turner 
66. For You We Are Praying at Home 1i.M.Estabrooke 65. ~T i genevitt Potpourri, « « C. Elson 
$ ke Little Nellie Dryer « oe « C.E. Casey. an a! all e « LC. Noles 
aaanperanpart . B M-Estabrooke 69. sie eee wi e « A.de Lasaide 
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$900.00 CASH: 


A 25¢, Pattern 
FREE 


This New Waist 


To Every One. 








Ke OW many words 
do you think you 
can make from the let- 
tersinthe word*INCI. 
DENTALS®»? Use each 
letter as desired, but’ not 
more times than it appears in “‘Incidentals”. Verbs, 
Frongaas, adjectives,nouns, adverbs, plurals allowed. 
ords spelled arike, but having differen a, 
count as one word. Use any standard dictionary. Al 
legitimate English words count. Proper nouns, pre- 
» suffixes, obsolete and foreign words do not count, 
ork it out as follows: Cent, net, tale, date, late,ant, 
dance, ale, din, nail, ete. 
Our Offer.—W will pay $100 for the largest list, 
#° for the second largest, $25 for the third, $10 each 
for the next five, $5 each for the next ten, and $1 each 
for the next twenty-five. To the next two hundred 
we will give $1 each in the form ofa year’s subscri 
tlon to MODES. That is to say, we will divide 
among two hundred and forty-three contestants the 
aggregate sum of $500, according to merit. Don’t you 
think you could be one of the two hundred and forty- 
three? TRYIT. 





Our Purpose.—The above rewards for mental 
effort are given free and without consideration for the 
urpose of attracting attention to MODES, by May 
anton, the most popular up-to-date Fashion Maga- 
zine in the world. Its 36 pages,replete with beautiful 
illustrations of the latest styles in ladies,’ misses’ and 
children’s garments, make it a real necessity in every 
household ; the Designs and Fashion Hints, being by 
May Manton, render it invaluable as an absolutely 
reliable Fashion Guide, 

Our Conditions,— You must send with your list 
of words. in one fully prepaid package, 25 cents 
(stamps or silver) for a Three Months’ Trial Subscrip- 
tion to Mopxrs, 

Our Extra Inducement.—Every person sending 
25 cents and a list of 15 words or more, will, in addi- 
tion to three months’ subscription, receive by return 
mail a pattern of this latest style skirt No. 6836 
(illustrated above), in any size from 32 to 40 inches. 

Our Aim.—tThe present monthly circulation of 
MOopEs exceeds 100,000. We aim to make it 200.000. 

This contest will close June 15th next, so the names 
of successful spellers may be published in Aug. issue 
of MopEs. mailed July 15th, but SEND IN YOUR 
LIST AT ONCE. For our responsibility we refer 
you to any Mercantile Agency. Address: 

MODES FASHION MAGAZINE, 
Dept. 720. 1830 WHITE STREET, New York. 








CRAZY QUILT SUPPLIES. 
> SCILA go ewe gh ye gg! pone a agg 
Embroidery Silk, bunch of 25 skKeins, all colors, 

Quilt patterns, 400 styles, 10c. each ; 3 for 25c. 32 page 
Cat’l and Sheet of 100 Crazy Stitches, with order, or 
2c. LADIES’ ART Co.,203 Pine St.,Box 71,St. Louis, Mo. 
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CATARRH 


Is the most prevalent of diseases. Itisa lo- 
cal ailment of the mucuus membrane as well 
as constitutional and 


CAN BE ¢ 


eradicated by proper treatment. Dr. Sykes 
cured himself in 1870 and the treatment has ¢ 


CURED 


thousands since, and will cure you. Send for 
the best book on catarrh ever published. 
Mailed free. 
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DR. SYKES SURE CURE CO., 
Station B, W. Madison St., Chicago. 
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ONE DAY’S WORK 
LADIES AND GENTS READ, 
card your 





/ Joon "i ete, 
i Jewelry 
Write full 

or lire. Address” 
N.Y. TRUST CO., 522 


E. 116 8t., New York. 


Tribute to Our Patriot Brave. 





Glad we bring this sacred day 
A tribute to our patriot brave ; 
Where the dear old flag is found 
Floating o’er a soldier’s mound, 
Tokens of affection lay, 
Honored the grave ! 


Years have flown, we’ve not forgot 
The saviors of our flag and home ; 
Tho’ sad tears unbidden start, 
Hopes of meeting cheer our heart. 
Tokens of devotion lay, 

Sacred the grave ! 


Victory and freedom crowned, 

The sacrifice of noble lives ; 

Home and country saved from shame, 
Ne’er forgotten be one name. 
Tokens of our homage lay,— 

Lov’d are the brave ! 


God of love, O hear our prayer, 
Uphold us with thy mighty hand ; 
Strength be giv’n to all who weep, 
Peace to those who countless sleep. 
Tokens of remembrance lay,— 
Bless’d are the brave ! 


—— ++ 
Arbor Day Arithmetic. 


(a) There are 466,000,000 acres of forest 
in the United States. 

233,000,000 acres in the South. 

196,000,000 acres in the West. 
- 19,000,000 acres in New England. 

18,000,000 acres in the Middle states. 

1. How many acres in the New Eng- 
land and Middle states? 
2. How many more in the South than 
in the West? 
3. In the South than in New England? 
4. In the West than in the Middle 
states ? 
5. How many in the United States out- 
side of the South? Of the West? 
(b) The firewood used in the United 
States in 1870 was worth $73,000,000 ; in 
1880, $97,333,000. 
The fences,$146,000,000 in 1870 ; $194,- 
666,000 in 1880. 
The furniture, railroad sleepers, etc., 
$136, 267,000 in 1870 ; $233,600,000 in 1880. 
Lumber exports, $19,467,000 in 1870; 
Total valuation in 1870, $374,734,000 ; 
in 1880, $545,066,000. 
6. How much more was the firewood 
worth in 1880 than in 1870? 

7. The fences? 

8. The furniture, etc.? 

9. The exports? 
10. How much more were the fences 
worth than the firewood? than the ex- 
ports. 
11. The lumber used in the United 
States was worth how much more than 
that shipped in 1870? In 1880? 
12. That used for fences was worth how 
much more than that used for furniture 
in 1870? 
13. That for furniture than that for 
fences in 1880? 
(c) There are about 30,000 acres of 
timber felled daily. 
14. How many acres would be felled in 
six days? in twenty-five days? 
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Gets NORMAL INSTRUCTOR one year 
PAGE’S THEORY AND PRACTICE 
EVOLUTION OF DODD 
WALKS AND TALKS, all Postpaid. 


Send 10c extra and you may substitute BUSY WORK SERIES for 
either of the above books. 

No three books could possibly be selected which represent so much 
real worth to teachers as those in above list and every teacher should 
possess and read them. Address, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N. Y. 
PRPPPPPPPPPP PPP PPPP PPP PPP PPPS PPP PPPS PPPOP PSY 


To G. W. Thom’s Mail Course 


Has been added a practical course in bookkeeping, which will enable any person of the average 

vor be. acquire a thorough, practical, ‘‘bread and butter’ knowledge of the general principles of 

both Double and Single Entry ook kee ing. by studying at home during their spare hours. 
The New System of ‘ACTUAL BUSINESS FROM START TO FINISH” is used, 


Rates of Tuition. 


BUSINESS PRACTICE AND BOOKKEEPING. 
6 mo., 26 Lessons, 15. 3 mo., 13 Lessons, $10. 
The above includes all books and stationery needed for the course. 


PENMANSHIP, ANY STYLE. PEN-ART, ANY BRANCH. 
26 Lessons, $8.00 6 mo., 26 Lessons, $12. 

3 mo., 13 Lessons, $4.50 3 mo., 13. Lessons, $ 7. 

The copies and corrections are all written especially for each student, and just such as would be 


adapted to his need. 


Special Offer for Month of May. 


All who enroll in any course during this month will be given a discount of 3344 percent. This 
will make the following rates to those who enter at once. 
BUSINESS PRACTICE AND BOOKKEEPING. 
13 Lessuns $6.66. 
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6 mo., 26 Lessons, $10. 3 mo., 
Including all books and stationery. 


PENMANSHIP, ANY STYLE. PEN-ART, ANY BRANCH. 
6 mo., 26 Lessons, $5.33 6 mo., 26 Lessons, $9.00 
3 mo., 13 Lessons, $3.00 3 mo., 13 Lessons, $4.66 


For further information address, 


G. W. THOM, DuBois, Pa. 


We Want Oeachers 


During their vacations, to learn the beauties of the Lacka- 
wanna, America’s Ideal Route. It will cost no more to 
travel over the Lackawanna than by inferior routes. Spec- 
ial cheap rates are offered this summer to many points of 
interest and to all summer resorts, Buffalo and Niagara 
Falls, Milwaukee, Toronto, San Francisco, Thousand Islands. 


A Few Features of the Ideal Route. 





Solid Vestibule trains lighted by gas. Cafe 
Pullman buffet sleeping and parlor 


Anthracite coal used exclusive= 
The 


Cars. 
cars. 
ly. The scenery is peerless. 
train service unexcelled. 
Double line of steel from Lake to Sea. 


We refer to the editors of this paper, as to above facts. 
For maps, guides, reading matter, illustrated books, ete., write to 


Fred P. Fox, 


Trav. Pass. Agt. Delaware, Lackawanna and Western R. R. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
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DENVER: 


Or WILPARKS 








TEACHERS—Do you want a 
better ae nme Do you want a 

of postion? In either case 
we Can assist you... We have 
calls for teachers from every 
part of the United States. Un- 
equaled facilities in the Middle, 
Southern and Western tes. 
Services honest, Endorsed by 
poem S educators. We. ree- 


mend. 
CHARGES ONE-HALF USUAL RATES. 
Write to-day for full particulars and ‘“‘What Others Sa) 


Schools desiring the 
ces free to schools. 

WHAT OUR MEMBERS SAY: 
present posse at a good salary.”—F. M. 

“J shall always remain a member of 

| experience with the Equitable 
ELLIs, Watinagolia, Ind. 


W. MACBETH, Sherman, Texas. 
Correspondence solicited. Address, 


best ears Oe eek G te Cad tabiantat bo corresponds with us. Servi- 


“Within two weeks after enrolling with you I had secured my 
Beas manne La Junta, Colo. 

ur Bureau.” —MERWIN PuGuH, Portland, Ore. 

acher’s Bureau has been pleasant and profitable.” —F. Ww. 


I can highly recommend your Bureau. I obtained a position in two weeks after enrolling.—W. 


W. T. PARKS, Charles Building, Denver, Col. 





7 PARISIAN 
WONDEA 





We give you an Outfit tor developing 


PHOTOGRAPH OUTFIT GIVEN FREE. 





sige gpa se Free. 


Wonprr Ovutriris the! atest and greatest i 


y 2 $200.00 camera. ing 
ment we will send you the wonderful Photo outfit with directions and pod. 
ubscription to best pictorial 


if you will send us only 10c. for 8 mon 


( y paper blish: 
months’ subscription entitles you to the great Photo outfit and X-Ray no novelty penny FREE. 
a PARISIAN NOVELTY CO., Dept. 41.23 Chambers St., New York City. 





8 at lc. each. As a special induce- 
great X-Ray i ng! ABSOLUTELY FREE, 
Remember 10c. forS 

Send to-day. 








Teachers Life Membership. 
Wanted | ranch ofices in5 States. 


National Employment Bureau, 


Box 80, CORINTH. KY. 


BEAUTIFUL fines FREE! ] 


ished 

ring, warrant d, to any person who will sell 20 
of our INDESTRUCT. BLE LAMP WICKS at 
be. each, Itis an easy matter to sell 20 in 2 
}) hours as they ate needed in every lamp. Re- 
ey quire no trimming; never burn out; no smoke 
or soot to discolor chimney. our name 
and address and we will mail wicks, postpaid, 
You sell them and remit us the $1.00 and we wil mail you the sine. 

FIBRE WICK COMPANY, Mowretamr, New Jen 


We CurRE 
SIGK HEADACHE 


pleasant quick and lasting cure. Thousands 
oft testimonials from grateful people who have 
























nm cu We send you the Medicine free 
and post-paid. We take allrisks. Write to-day 
Address EGYPTIAN DRUG CO., New York. 





You oe, yak cigs 


aWeek Easy. svi 


$182! No —— to make ¢18 a 
ee eee wd tee = Se peerin 


done. d address an wa: Rt r interest 
to Send ms 7 mgr v.” You. itively make sis 
week casy. HOYAL MANCYATURING Ci COs 3,4 


GRAY HAIR RESTORED 


to its natural color by LEE’S HAIR 





dye,barmless, pleasant odor, $1. aoe bettie 
TAS MEDICA'N'T CO 103 Fulton st., v-ER 
lustrated ‘Treatise on Hair on application 





ADY AGEN rites: “I am making $10 to $12 
a day selling Mackintosh Dress 

Skirts, New style Dress Shields and other new goods,” 
Send for yo and catalog best sellers FREE. Big 
profits. LADIES SUPPLY CO., 3118 FOREST AVE., CHICAGO, 





DISCOVERED fon and teove Se cots oud watts in fb mieaneo eter 
in a week reznove all pimples, blackh 
the auie ~ irritation. Perfectly harmless; con‘ no me. Costs 
but five — to prepare enough to laet six months. Recipe and full direo- 
tions, 25 B. HUNTER, 4813 Evans Av., St. Louis, Mo. 
NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 
Instantly. Our INVISIBLE TUBE Cushions 
help when all else tails, my shale eyes. 


Self-adjusting. No Pain. Whispers heard. Send toF R 
F. Miseox Lo., 58 Bway, N.¥., for Book aud Proofs E 


Velvet Cream seautitying THE COMPLEXION 


and the removal of Pimples, Blotches, Freckles, 

Tan, Sunburn and Sallowness, Absolutely barm- 

less, imparting the freshness of youth to the 

.. Try it and be convinced. Send for circular. 
§ pepeels. ners =" ees eres $1.00. 

Hw are bottle, by mail, 1 

(. A. APMEYER & 00. “Mant. Chemists, 
Station EB. Cincinnati, Ohio, U. 8. A. 


TRY IT FREE 


for 30 days in yourown home and 
save $10 to $25. No money in advance. 
=| $60 Kenwood Machine for 00 
$50 Arlington Machine for - $19.50 








Singers (Made by us) $8, $11.50, $15 


All attachments 
pa; t. Buy from 
Save agents large profits. 

Over 160,000 a use- aes one 
-\ testimonia 


haaress cin full), 6 sn VERS’ U 
6-164 West Van ures Bt, Bye TaUe as oh 


gad 27 other styles. 


i factory. 





Blank Contract for Stamp, i 





Attention, Primary Teachers | 
No More Hektograph or Night Work. 


Printed Cards brought within reach ofall 


We are making a Special Offer of 7 cents per 
dozen on Manilla Sewing and Language Cards. 
150 designs to select from. Send 10 cents for 
Sample dozen Manilla and sam "alas set White, 
with catalogue. Lotsof4 dozen Manilla a 
any one design, 25cts. Tne L. M. CHERRY 
ART and DESIGN CO., Publishers of Lillian 
M. Cherry's New Industrial and Language Card 
System. Home Office, 732 Boston Block, Minne- 

apolis, Minn, 


The National Educational As- 
sociation Meeting 


At Milwaukee, in July, will attract 
teachers and school officers from all 
parts of the country. If you are going to 
attend, you should enquire into the many 
advantages of the Nickel Plate Road— 
The Short Line between New York and 
Chicago—before .deciding upon your 
route. 

A saving of $1.50 to $3 in price of — 
ets. Through Buffet Sleeping Cars be- 
tween Boston and Chicago via Fitch- 
es Spe West Shore, and between New 
York and Chicago via Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western and Nickel Plate 
Roads. Solid ‘through Trains of Vesti- 
buled Wagner Palace eat’ Day Cue Cars ene 
Elegant ‘‘High-Back Seat’’ Da hes 
lighted by + Pintech Gas” cot eat | ie 
modern conveniences, are run oe da 
in the year between New York an 
Chicago, via West Shore and Nickel 
Plate Roads. The route along the 
southern shores of Lake Erie, with its 
cooling breezes and delightful scenery, 

sing near the far famed Chautauqua 
Bake, through the ‘‘ Grape ion”’ of 








New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio, and 
the thriving cities of Erie, Cleveland 
and Fort Wayne, is replete with interest. 

For all information call on your near- 
est ticket agent, or address F. J. Moore, 
Gen’] Agent, 28 Exchange St., Buffalo, 
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Don't Sain Ski, te Send to LO Son asaK 
Sco. 851 Y tor Hair Book & Kill Cora both REE 





Cut this out and save it. 


$5,242.50 | 


1,000 PRIZES. 


Who can form the greatest number of words from 
the-letters in ENTHUSIASTIC ? 

Do not use any letter more times than it appears in 
the word. Use no language except English. Words 
spelled alike, but with different meaning, can be 
used but once. Use any dictionary, Pronouns,nouns, 
verbs, adverbs, prefixes, suffixes, ives, proper 
nouns allowed. Work it out in this manner. E 
Eat, Eats, Nat, Nut, Nuts, Net, Nets, Tat, Sat, Set; 
Hat, Hats, etc. Us * these words in your list. 

The publishers of WOMAN’s WORLD AND JENNESS 
MILLER MONTBLY will give the following presents 
absolutely free to those m the largest lists : 


1,000 Prizes: 
1 Beautiful Rosewood Upright bm Piano, $700.00 
J ir 








1 “. Century Dictionary, 10 Vv ‘ol a5 
Morocco 130.00 
1 Worcester Bicycle, “High Grade,'97 Model, 
Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s 125.00 
1 Monarch Bicycle. High Grade, 97 Model, 
dies’ orGentlemen’s =: 100.00 
1 White Bicycle, High Grade, ‘97 Model, 
Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s 3 100.00 
1 Racycle, High Grade, "97 Model, Ladies’ or 
Gentlemen’s $ : = «100.00 
1 Set Standard 2 Vols. : : 26.00 
1 Webster’s Dictionary, ee —_—e : 8: 10.00 
| 4 Cash Prizes—$5 each > 3. 500.00 
* 3 $s 8 & 8: 8 400.00 
10 e y § 300.00 
100 Dress Patterns, Organdies, 2 yas, each, r 
per pattern ; 500.00 
300 Dress Patterns, Grenadines, I yds. each, $5 
per pattern : * 1,500.00 
167 Kombi Cameras, value 3 each | H : =: 501.00 
126 Cash prizes of $2 each : 63 ~~ 250.00 
1,000 Prizes. Value, $5,242.50 
Why we give the rewards.—It is done to at- 


tract attention to WoMAN’s WORLD AND JENNESS 
MILLER MONTHLY, a beautiful, practical magazine 
for women and the home; edited by M rs. B. A. Whit- 
ney, assisted by Dinah Sturgis, Sally ve am ry el 
Helen Whitney Clark, and others; 36 pages 

fusely illnstrated with original matter by the ablest 
artistsand writers in literature; three great serial 
— always running. Yearly ’ subscription price, 





The mputotion ofmen cf 
sterling 


MEN OF NATIONAL 
of the oldest and best 
dies’ publications in the 


REPUTATION WILL 
country is staked on the 


AWARD THE PRIZES. 
honesty of this proposi 

The men who will decide who yin the a. 
known to everybody throughout the world, whose 
wee Gh worth and Ay sp are unquestioned. The 

of Award is Rev. Joseph Sanderson, D. D., 
author, scholar and: divne? f oratio Alger, Jr., an 
author whose name needs no comment, and John 
Habberton, equally celebrated. Every person who 


AN EXTRA FREE PRESENT, 
by return miail a charming 200 page book, 











ntegrity and one 
“18 Add 





Vv} GIVEN 


AWAY 
} FOR 25 CENTS 


enters into the contest for one of the prizes can rest 
assured that they will get just and impartial treat- 
ment. 

Every prize in the above schedule isstandard value 
and is now in — office and paid for, ready for deliv- 
ery as soon ast the — decide the winners. 





yates Cece aument  eate 
ist of words spe m the letters 
HOW TO GET in “Enthusiastic” will be awarded the 


A PRIZE. 








Beautful U ie pe Wing Piano, valued 





at $700.00. rson sending the 
second largest list, 1 set of Centu Dictionary, 10 
vols,, with handsome Oak Stand. e third largest, 


1 Worcester Bicycle ; the fourth, 1 Monarch Bicycle}; 
the fifth, 1 White Bicycle; the sixth, 1 Racycle ; the 
seventh, 1 set Standard Dictiona 4 vols.); the 
eighth, ‘1 Webster's Unabri 

edition. The next 100 largest 1 “= each, and the 
next 100 largest lists, $4.00 each, 
largest lists, $3.00 each’; the next 100 +4 yed 183 
12-yard Organdie Dress Pattern, a 
next 300 largest lists, a 12-yard Gre 
tern, worth skaeant the ; the next 167, at Kombi 
Camera, $8. each; the next 125 largest lists, $2.00 


~ oe prizes will be given free and without consid- 
eration. (To compete fora prize you must send 25 
centsin silver or stamps, and for that 25 cents we 
will send WOMAN’s WORLD AND JENNESS MILLER 
MONTHLY three months. It isa most fascinating 
study to make up the list of words and a source of 
pride to have won ina contest of this kind. This 
contest will close July 19. Noone will be allowed to 
compete for a prize unless they have paid 25 cents for 
a three months’ subscription. There are 1,000 pr 
They will be fairly and honestly awarded by the 
judges above named. These prizes are all exactly as 
represented and have an actual value of over five 
thousand dollars, and every prize WILL BE 
GIVEN AWAY. The names of the winners—and 
your name can be one of them ifyou try—willappear 
n the next number of hE at Wie Rn r Es one the 
awards are made. 
wie WILL WIket tere it bane 5 — a abliots to 
td for the Piano or one of the Wheels, or thesplendid 
Dictionaries, or one of the other premiums? n sub- 
scribing for our paper you know that you will get fair 
and honorable treatment. Send 25 cents lay fora 
T EE months’ subscription. An Ce 4 
like this will not occur again. Do not miss 
in stamps or silver, money order or registered letter. 


Tess 
WOMAN'S WORLD, 

22, 24 26 No. William Street, N. Y. 
Dept, No. 1 

_ = refer full rules and regulations send 

2s cents NOW for three months’ subscription, and 

we will send you full instructions > coupon of 

Free Entry for your list when comple 
References—A ny mercantile agency, * any news- 
| wed in the United States, or ask your New York 
riends to call and see us. 


If you send at once and mention this paper we will send you free 
“Treasure Island,’ by Robert Louis Stevenson. 











have taken without 
success, we have a 
treatment that will 


MRS, STELLA LEWIS, 


3: “It reduced 
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ve for 
cr It *s _ Smale, 
gabe, pleapant to take and not dee The follo 
‘ew of thousands who have been reduced in w 


es, im roved in health b its meet 
Mr. Purdue Ts} veined. tl. 


Ottawa, IL 
lsington - |Lake View, Mich. 
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Ellen Ridgewa; 60 lbs 
Miss K. Sheely” 70 Iba 

We will give $100 Go to anyone who can 
prove that any of our testimonials are not genuine. 





guess lo ronomething im take anything until you hear 
m us; we bares some! important to tell you about 
how to MAK MEDY AT HOME ata trifing 


cost and also mae pa me information. To any 
= this who will write to us at once we will send 
ull partlew and a few days’ 


TREATMENT FREE 


ina nee eagy, eee upon receipt of 4 cents tocover 
postage, etc. Correspondence strictly confidential. 
HALL & CO., D, Box 404, st. Louis, Mo. 


A GIRL THAT MAKES MONEY, 

Dear Editor :—I am tired of answering letters from 
ple who heard of my success selling $5 Vapor Bath 
binets to familiesand Lege I make money the 
ear around. Last month $109 right around home. 
uy of K. World Mfg. Con Columbus, hey are re- 
liable and have been very good tome. Cabinets fur- 
— Turkish and Medicated Vapor Bathe at home. 
Are cleanly and healthful. Beautify the skin and ab- 
solutely cure Colds, peenpeten aon Neuralgia, ey ire 
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Bright's Disease and all B erve, Skin and Kid- 
ney troubles, Saves Dr. and medicine bills. Anyone 
can make money ut this business. Daisy BR——. 
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} MENNEN’S BORATED TALCU 
TOILET 
POWDER 


Approved by Highest 
Medial Authoritie 
wean Jor the use of infants P 
3 ane adults, 109) 
“MENNEN’S” 
; is the original, others 
are imitations and liable to do harm. sitive § 
relief for atl affections of the skin. Delightful after | { 
) shaving. Take no substitute. Sold by druggistsor * ( 
mailed for 25 cts. Name this paper. Samplesfree. 
Mennen Co., Newark, ° 4 
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PILES! 


All forms of this distressing compla int quickly re 
lieved and positively cured by the u 
en = ELEE’S PILE SUPP OSITORIES. 
arfect remedy. Rec. mmended and used by phy- 
i ns. Hundreds of testimonials. Easy to use. 
Do not continue tosuffer when you can so easily find 
bag Sy aad Ask your druggists for them,or send 


PAR MELEE DRUG CO., Dansville, N. Y- 


HOW TO EARN A CAMERA, 














ww 
amera, Or & 
Wack and Gold 


sold you send money_and we send C 


la 
Gold. Piated Stem by Ane 
Plated Chain, or you can kee p hal Ifthe money in 
stead of Camaa. Size of Came 4x434x356. One wick 
lasts for years. Say are ycuaMr., or ddress 
% Which Dept. N. Y. T. Co. 522 E 116 Stu N. Y. 














